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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE United States is not held 
in the high esteem it was when 
the war began. We have lost 
prestige. And prestige is not 
a useless bauble. It is the 

respect of the world for a nation which 
gives that nation the power to get justice 
for its own citizens and to advance the 
cause of humanity and civilization in inter- 
national affairs. 

The impression of our inconstancy grew 
when our Congressional leaders stated that 
more than half of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were in favor of giving up the 
rights several times affirmed by the Gov- 
ernment as a measure of expediency to 
maintain peace. Foreign representatives 
even got the impression that the Ad- 
ministration could not count upon the 
support of the people, that a certain 
small and vociferous part of the popula- 
tion was openly treasonable, and that the 
large population of the Mississippi Valley 
looked upon American rights at sea from 
their local, not from a national, point of 
view, and, not being personally affected, 
they cared little about the matter. 

Moreover, this opinion of us was ad- 
mitted with chagrin by many of our own 
citizens, and was further strengthened by 
our failure to make: military and naval 
Preparations in an effective manner. For 
a nation that is patient and prepared may 
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be credited with humanitarian motives, 
but a nation that will accept insult and 
injury without giving evidence of an 
ability to act efficiently must expect to 
have its words discounted. 

Not only our prestige abroad but our 
confidence in our institutions is somewhat 
shaken. No other people felt that they 
had a better opportunity to make of them- 
selves a united, homogeneous, and effec- 
tive nation under a democratic form of 
government. We hoped to show the world 
that a free government was the effective 
and disinterested champion of justice. 
We have found that we are not entirely 
united or homogeneous and that we are 
far from effective, that we are more apt 
to be loyal to locality than to the Nation. 
We, therefore, may pray that our leader- 
ship will turn its every energy toward mak- 
ing the National Administration the re- 
sponsible framer of our laws and budgets 
and not have it done in a local spirit by 
district representatives; that it will make 
us realize our obligations as well as our 
rights by training every man to help de- 
fend his country—in arms or industry; 
that it will put justice above peace and 
will nationalize our thought, and organize 
our industry so that when an opportunity 
to serve humanity comes to us we shall 
have the perception to recognize it and 
the courage and ability to act. 

All rights reserved. 
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THE MARCH 


MR HUGHES'S CAMPAIGN 
OUTLINED 


R. HUGHES outlined his cam- 

paign for the Presidency in his 

formal speech accepting the nom- 
ination. He described the occasion in 
these words: 

“We come to state in a plain and direct 
manner our faith, our purpose, and our 
pledge.”’ 

His speech did not fulfil his description, 
for it consisted chiefly of a clear and 
forceful statement of the reasons why the 
President should not be reélected. It was 
not a plain and direct statement of what 
the speaker would do if he were elected. It 
was devoted more to the President’s past 
performances than to Mr. Hughes’s future 
intentions. Yet from the direct state- 
ments which Mr. Hughes did make and 
from the inevitable inferences of his 
criticism of the President, it is possible 
to make a somewhat concrete picture of 
his faith, his purpose, and his pledge: 

He promises a firm and efficient foreign 
policy, which should mean that if Germany 
should sink another merchant ship, on 
which there were Americans, without 
warning, he would have an apology and 
settlement therefor immediately or he 
would declare war: it should mean, more- 
over, that any new controversy with a 
foreign Power would be met squarely to 
begin with, and that he would use force to 
protect life or to protcct property from 
continued destruction. 

He intimated also that he would be 
more drastic against any English inter- 
ference with our trade; but his speech gave 
little indication of what the more drastic 
action would be. 

He promises that, if elected, he will not 
put any men of less than first-rate abil- 
ity and fitness in his Cabinet, especially 
in the State Department, for the purpose 
of consolidating his party strength. 

He promises to continue in their posi- 
tions those of the present diplomatic corps 
Who are efficient and who are willing to 
remain in the service, and to fill all vacan- 
cies without regard to political debts. 

His keen analysis of the President’s 
dealings with Mexico proved again the 
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accepted fact that the President has neither 
been definite, consistent, firm, nor suc- 
cessful in his treatment of Mexico. Mr. 
Hughes, by inference, promises to be 
definite, consistent, and firm. But that 
may not be any more successful, for it 
must be remembered that it is possible 
that Mexico’s trouble is inherently such 
that no American treatment except inter- 
vention can cure it. Mr. Hughes promises 
to protect American lives and property in 
Mexico. Unless Carranza is able to 
establish order between now and next 
March that policy would probably mean 
intervention. 

Particularizing in this way makes things 
seem more serious than stating the same 
things in general terms or by the intima- 
tion of criticism. But what we need are 
specific and definite statements. If Mr. 
Hughes means what he seems to mean, his 
attitude toward our foreign relations is 
correct. 

After criticising the federalized-militia 
plan of national defense, Mr. Hughes said: 

I believe, further, that there should be not 
only a reasonable increase in the Regular Army, 
but that the first citizen reserve subject to call 
should be enlisted as a federal Army and 
trained under federal authority. 

This is good as far as it goes. The only 
fair or feasible way to get such a first 
citizen reserve is by compulsory universal 
service. If Mr. Hughes means to stand 
by the foreign policy which he outlined, 
even if it is questioned, he will need to 
face the real facts of the Army situation. 
Facing the facts means universal service 
and industrial organization. 

There was no criticism in the candidate’s 
speech of the naval bill which was pending 
at the time he spoke, but he did intimate 
that if elected he would give the Navy a 
more competent head than Mr. Daniels. 

Besides promising a better Army and 
Navy, Mr. Hughes endorses what seems 
the only logical way of maintaining a 
nation’s just rights against aggression 
without the resort to war. 

It is to be expected that nations will continue 
to arm in defense of their respective interests, 
as they are conceived, and nothing will avail 
to diminish this burden save some practical 
guarantee of international order. We, in this 
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country, can, and should, maintain our fortun- 
ate freedom from entanglements with interests 
and policies which do not concern us. But 
there is no national isolation in the world of the 
twentieth century. 

If at the close of the present war the nations 
are ready to undertake practicable measures 
in the common interest in order to secure inter- 
national justice, we cannot fail to recognize our 
international duty. The peace of the world 
is our interest as well as the interest of others, 
and in developing the necessary agencies for 
the prevention of war we shall be glad to have 
an appropriate share. And our preparedness 
will have proper relation to this end as well 
as to our own immediate security. 


The last sentence of this quotation is 
particularly true, for other nations have 
already intimated that they would not be 
interested in a League to Enforce Peace 
in which they were to do all the enforcing 
and we to enjoy all the peace. 


I] 


The second part of Mr. Hughes’s speech 
was confined to domestic affairs, and it 
lapsed with some exceptions into the 
rather ordinary partisan political discourse. 

Mr. Hughes painted this picture of our 
industrial competitors after the war: 


With the end of the war there will be the 
new conditions determined by a new Europe. 
Millions of men in the trenches will then return 
to work. The energies of each of the now 
belligerent nations, highly trained, will then 
be turned to production. These are days of 
terrible discipline for the nations at war, but 
it must not be forgotten that each is develop- 
ing a national solidarity, a knowledge of 
method, a realization of capacity, hitherto un- 
approached. In each, the lessons of coépera- 
tion now being learned will never be forgotten. 
Friction and waste have been reduced to a 
minimum; labor and capital haveabetter under 
standing, business organization is more highly 
developed and more intelligently directed than 
ever before. We see in each of these nations 
a marvelous national efficiency. Let it not be 
supposed that this efficiency will not count 
when Europe, once more at peace, pushes its 
productive powers to the utmost limit. 

On the other hand, in this country, with the 
stoppage of the manufacture of munitions, a 
host of men will be turned out of employment. 
We must meet the most severe competition in 
industry. We are undisciplined, defective in 
organization, industrially unprepared. 
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What is his remedy? To discipline 
and organize ourselves to meet foreign 
competition? No. His remedy is to put 
a sufficient tariff on imports to keep out 
the products which these energized nations 
will make, so that our manufacturers can 
continue to be undisciplined, defective in 
organization, loosely knit, industria!ly 
unprepared, at the public expense. Mr. 
Hughes says he wishes to do this scientific- 
ally. The most scientific way of making 
this abuse complete is to let the manu- 
facturers write the tariff on their own prod- 
ucts. And if all this is done, as Mr. 
Hughes says, to help the workingman, 
why not give him the help direct? Why 
pass it through his employer’s hands. 
This part of Mr. Hughes’s speech is old- 
fashioned political buncombe in the de- 
fense of privilege. 

On the other hand his advocacy of a 
federal workingmen’s compensation law 
for those engaged in labor in interstate 
business is a direct proposal to create pro- 
per conditions of labor, and it is wise to 
put this aspect of interstate business under 
federal control so that it may be uniform 
and just. 

“| favor the vote for women.” Mr. 
Hughes is right in his opinion that woman 
suffrage is coming, but it is perhaps wiser 
to allow each state to decide on woman 
suffrage as it has other suffrage matters. 

Mr. Hughes announced his belief in a 
pudget prepared by the Executive, but 
he passed over this subject with so little 
emphasis that it is hard to believe that he 
realizes the vital necessity of this reform, 
not merely to save money but as an 
essential to the establishment of a respon- 
sible national-minded Federal Government 
that is able to act efficiently without the 
benumbing and corrupting interference of 
local greed. 

Yet in spite of its drawbacks Mr. 
Hughes’s speech does help clarify the 
issues. Mr. Hughes stands for a stronger 
foreign policy and better national defense, 
and in domestic affairs a return to privilege 
that will be more or less aggravated as the 
Old Guard or he gains the upper hand. 

Mr. Wilson stands for a patient and 
waiting diplomacy and partial prepared- 
ness, but no return to privilege. “ 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD DEMON- 
STRATES SOME FACTS 


VER since the National Guard 
H started to the border there has ap- 
peared column after column of 
newspaper reports about their hardships in 
travel, lack of food, unsuitable clothing, 
and similar complaints. The National 
Guard has been held up as a model of in- 
efficiency, and the Regular Army has been 
blamed for faulty transportation and com- 
missariat. The Hay federalization plan has 
been condemned by the showing of the 
Guard, and the Administration has been 
criticised for its lack of preparation for a 
contingency which was possible at any time 
during the last year or two. 

In the midst of all this criticism, General 
Bliss on the border made an inspection of 
the National Guard and reported favorably 
upon its condition and its spirit. 

The whole question seems to be involved 
in contradiction. In reality it is not so. 
The facts are fairly plain. When the 
President issued his call for the National 
Guard several things became obvious. 

The plans for a mobilization of the Guard 
were not perfected and had never been 
practised, so it took us longer to get 100,000 
men together than it would have taken 
Switzerland or France or Holland to get to- 
gether five times that number. 

The National Guard even after it got 
together was not equipped for active 
duty. The regiments were generally un- 
equipped with transport service. The 
artillery and cavalry were largely without 
horses. There were few proper medical 
units, and practically no machine guns or 
aeroplanes. 

The men themselves had had various de- 
grees of training in marksmanship and 
small manceuvres, but most of their work 
had been done indoors. 

In many vital ways, therefore, they were 
unready for active service. But they were 
in much better shape than the Guard was 
in 1898 and, considering the conditions of 
their training, they made a creditable show- 
Ing. But, of course, these men of various 
ages with comparatively little experience of 
camp life and almost no previous military 
hardeningfound conditions somewhat severe 
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when they landed in the border camps un- 
der a torrid sun after the long journey to 
and through Texas. 

As soon as the troops began to leave tor 
the border, other deficiencies in the Guard 
began to appear. Dependent women and 
children began to come to the armories for 
relief, and the newspapers printed notices 
of the business houses which were paying 
their Guardsmen employees’ salaries while 
they were absent. These troubles came 
from the fact that the Guard was made up 
largely of men with dependents and a well- 
defined economic status. There were, of 
course, in the country several times 100,000 
physically as good or better soldiers than 
the Guardsmen, of proper age and without 
dependents, who should properly have been 
doing the soldiering. 

The improper constituency of the Guard 
was partially recognized even by the 
Secretary of War when he gave the married 
Guardsmen permission to return home. 

So while General Bliss could truthfully 
report that the Guard regiments which he 
inspected on the border were in good camps, 
with proper sanitation, well supplied 
with food, and that they were well drilled 
and soldierly looking, neither he nor any 
one else conversant with the Guard is 
under the impression that it consists of 
the men who ought to be on the border 
or that it has had the training or even now 
has the equipment which it should have. 

Moreover, the operation of the Hay fed- 
eralization plan coincident with calling the 
Guard for border duty worked a serious 
injustice to many Guardsmen. Men who 
had enlisted in the National Guard for local 
duty were confronted with the choice of 
joining the United States Army for six 
years or living under the suspicion of being 
cowards and shirkers. For the federaliza- 
tion oath was given in most regiments so as 
practically to leave the Guardsmen little 
choice. This was not a serious matter to 
the young and unencumbered, but it did re- 
sult in mustering in for border service many 
older men with dependents whom the 
country should not properly have called in 
the first hundred thousand. 

While Canada with its 73 million in- 
habitants is pushing its resources to the 
limit and has enlisted 350,000 soldiers, it 
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takes only those married men whose wives 
consent, while we, with 100 million popula- 
tion, in mobilizing 100,000 Guardsmen for 
service on the border, send married men 
whose families immediately need relief. 

The Guard as a system of national de- 
fense is obviously unfit, and the Adminis- 
tration cannot escape the just blame to 
which it is entitled for its sins of omission in 
failing to provide a better system and its 
sins of commission in trying under the Hay 
bill to make the Guard our permanent main 
reliance for military defense. 

There are three obvious defects in the 
Hay bill which almost entirely invalidate 
its usefulness: 

It divides authority between the Federal 
Government and the states despite the 
fact that the defense of the Nation is 
obviously a federal matter and that the 
divided authority means inefficiency and 
waste; and by the voluntary system it does 
not necessarily first draw to the colors the 
young men of proper military training and 
few responsibilities whom the state can best 
afford to send soldiering, but it takes 
men of various ages and responsibilities, so 
that mobilization is accomplished with the 
maximum instead of the minimum of dis- 
turbance and suffering. Thirdly, the 
method of training the Guard chiefly in 
armories and intermittently is needlessly 
expensive and entirely inadequate. 


THE SPREAD OF POLIOMYELITIS 


CONTAGIOUS disease, of which 
A thousands of intelligent Americans 

have never before heard, has been 
sweeping over the United States, especially 
the Eastern section. Yet medical history 
records more than forty previous epidemics 
of poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis; 
in the main, however, these epidemics have 
affected so few people and the disease 
itself has been so unusual and ill defined 
that, so far as the popular mind is con- 
cerned, this recent visitation represents 
something entirely new. New York City 
had an experience in 1907, when about 
2,500 cases were recorded ; this was merely 
one manifestation of an epidemic, traces 
ot which appeared in practically all parts 
of the world. At that time even scien- 
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tific workers knew little about the disease. 
Investigations based upon that calamity, 
conducted largely by the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York, supplied practi- 
cally all the information we possess con- 
cerning it now. 

Yet probably the organism which wreaks 
such terrible havoc on children has ex- 
isted for millions of years. Through all 
that period the disease has existed in what 
is known as endemic form—+that is, as a 
disease which is always present, like a 
smouldering fire. Suddenly, for reasons 
unexplained—perhaps because the virus 
develops unusual strength—the fire blazes 
out, and destruction, such as we have 
recently seen raging about us, becomes 
widespread. Yet the name_ popularly 
assigned to the disease, infantile paralysis, 
betrays our ignorance concerning its na- 
ture. Those who gave it this name merely 
observed its most characteristic symptom 
—paralysis, and the obvious fact that it 
almost exclusively assails young children. 
In their mind, the disease was simply a 
true paralysis, not particularly different 
from the general human affliction so 
called. But, when experimental studies 
began to reveal its true nature, scientists 
gave it another appellation. In medical 
literature to-day the disease is always re- 
ferred to as poliomyelitis. An analysis 
of the Greek words making up this com- 
posite gives a fair description of this 
affliction. It is an inflammation of the 
anterior gray matter of the spinal cord. 
As the spinal cord regulates muscular 
action, the paralysis, which is the disease’s 
most conspicuous symptom, is explained. 
When the inflammation goes so far that 
there is a degeneration of spinal tissue 
this paralysis becomes permanent. Eight 
years ago, though there were plenty of 
signs that the disease was contagious, 
there was no absolute proof. That proof 
was definitely supplied when Dr. Simon 
Flexner and Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, succeeded in im- 
prisoning in the culture tube the organism 
that caused it. 

In addition to the fact that this dis- 
covery yielded the secret of another 
disease, it had the utmost scientific interest. 
Up to date, the laboratories had un- 
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covered only the grossest and most obvious 
infective agents. It was comparatively 
easy to isolate the organisms of pneu- 
monia, typhoid, diphtheria, and other 
every-day infections, for these organisms 
were the giants of the microscopic world 
—so huge in size that they stand out 
distinctly on the microscopic slide. Be- 
sides these Gargantuan micro-organisms, 
there are many more so_ exceedingly 
minute that no microscope can detect 
them. No one has ever discovered the 
guilty agents in smallpox, scarlet fever, 
or chicken-pox; Pasteur hunted for years 
for the hydrophobia germ, but died 
without finding it. There is a powerful 
mechanism known as the Berkefield filter; 
though this holds back nearly all the 
known microbes, these other mysterious 
and minute races easily pass through its 
microscopic meshes. For this reason they 
are known as the filterable viruses. The 
poliomyelitis germ, like that of smallpox 
and scarlet fever, was a filterable virus. 
The isolation of one of these agents, there- 
fore, opened a new day in bacteriology. 

The same studies revealed the fact that 
the virus entered the body through the 
nasal and throat passages. So far as the 
experimenters could discover, it did not 
exist in the blood—a fact which seems to 
dispose of the possibility that a biting 
insect may transmit the infection. The 
laboratory made little headway in obtain- 
ing a serum, largely because the monkey 
is the only animal, besides man, to which 
the disease can be transmitted and the 
monkey is not a useful animal from which 
to obtain a serum. No one has yet dis- 
covered—and this is the fact that makes 
sanitary control so difficult—the way in 
which the disease is carried from one 
human being to another. The fact that 
poliomyelitis is usually, though not 
Invariably, associated with poverty and 
uncleanly surroundings carries its lesson. 
The death rate in the present epidemic 
appears to be about 20 per cent.—much 
lower than is generally supposed. We 
also have the encouraging statement of 
Dr. Flexner that complete recoveries— 
recoveries, that is, without physical or 
mental disabilities—are more numerous 
than most people believe. 
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BUILDING ZONES IN NEW YORK 


EW YORK CITY has taken a step 
which really signifies a new era in 
urban civilization. It has abol- 

ished the laissez-faire principle in city 
development. Practically all American 
cities, New York among them, have grown 
in easy-going, haphazard fashion. Their 
external aspects picture that lawlessness 
that most observers regard as the great- 
est defect of the American character. 
The owner of a plot of ground has enjoyed 
almost complete liberty to “improve’’ it, 
irrespective of the rights of his neighbors 
or of the community. He could erect a 
skyscraper which, by cutting out light 
and air, would render almost valueless 
adjoining property. His tenants could 
utilize the property for any purpose 
that was not definitely forbidden by the 
fire and health laws, irrespective of its 
effect upon the beauty or commercial ad- 
vantages of the town. 

New York has now adopted an orderly 
if somewhat complicated series of build- 
ing laws. In the congested downtown 
office district, buildings in future can 
attain a height of only two and a half 
times the width of the street. This will 
permit buiidings of perhaps twenty stories. 
In other parts of the city they can go only 
so high as the street is wide. The new 
laws contain numerous exceptions and 
provisos that need not be detailed here; 
the important fact is that the largest 
municipality in this country has decided 
to exercise a restraining hand upon the 
land owners and speculators—to prevent 
them from injuring permanently the 
health, the business interests, and the artis- 
tic value of the city. 

Even more important is the new system 
of “zoning.” As in most American cities, 
the indiscriminate mixture of business, 
manufacturing, and residential districts 
has had the most disastrous consequences. 
Hardly had people selected one section 
as a desirable place to make their homes 
when the sweatshops would establish 
themselves in the same location. New 
York has now divided the city into resi- 
dential, business, and unrestricted zones. 
In the future only buildings intended for 
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human habitation can be erected in the 
first; only business buildings—from which 
manufacturing or industrial establishments 
are specifically excluded—in the second; 
whereas any kind of a building not prohib- 
ited by law can be erected in the third. 

What precipitated this wholesome in- 
novation was the rapid encroachment 
of the wholesale clothing industry upon 
the city’s most ornate business avenue. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago practically 
all the clothing factories were located 
on the East Side. Thence they found 
their way to lower Broadway. Huge loft 
buildings, housing thousands of workers 
in the needle trades, rapidly drove out 
the retail shops. About fifteen years ago 
these same industries surrounded the 
lower part of Fifth Avenue. The beau- 
tiful old houses of the Knickerbocker 
aristocracy were dismantled and great 
clothing factories occupied their sites. 
Twenty-third Street, which for years had 
been perhaps the city’s finest shopping 
thoroughfare, became one huge industrial 
chaos. The large department stores and 
high-class shops fled from these sections 
and established themselves on Fifth Ave- 
nue, from about Twenty-seventh to Fiftieth 
streets. This part of the avenue became 
transformed into a street of unusual brilli- 
ance—according to many observers, the 
finest shopping section in the world. Two 
or three years ago the city awoke to the 
unfortunate fact that clothing factories 
were encroaching on this area at an alarm- 
ing rate. In a few years more, unless 
radical steps were taken, this magnificent 
avenue would become a hideous ruin. 

New York has now taken this radical 
step; the new zoning system prohibits the 
future construction of manufacturing plants 
in the district extending roughly from 
Fourth to Sixth avenues and from Twenty- 
third to Fifty-ninth streets. Moreover, 
a campaign started to persuade manu- 
facturers already located there to move 
into the new manufacturing zone has met 
with great success. The fact that a great 
municipality has thus chosen to subject 
itself to discipline and orderly progress 
augurs well for the improvement of 
general urban conditions, spiritual as well 
as physical, in this country. 


INSURING SPECULATIONS 
BY ARMS 


ENATOR LA FOLLETE, in a 
S speech against armaments in the 
Senate, said among other things: 

“] think that American people who go 
into Mexico go there to make big money— 
to speculate. | believe every man from 
this country who goes into a foreign land 
looking for profits should accept the laws of 
that Government as an arbiter for his rights. 

“The thing that attracts most Americans 
to Mexico is the great wealth of natural re- 
sources, where an investment of $100,000 
will buy property worth $1,000,000 under a 
stable Government. This new doctrine 
that the flag should follow the investment 
of a citizen means that the Government 
will follow up the speculator and make his 
investment worth face value. : 

“T sincerely hope the standard bearer of 
the Republican Party in this campaign will 
not feel himself constrained to take the 
position that it is the duty of this Govern- 
ment to put the flag of the United States 
behind the investment of speculators in 
Mexico and elsewhere. President Wilson 
declared, in his speech at Detroit, he would 
not stand for that policy and would not be- 
come the collecting agent of foreign in- 
vestors in Mexico.” 

This course of argument appeals to many 
people who have no foreign investments 
and who are not engaged directly in foreign 
trade. It has sufficient truth in it to be 
plausible and enough error to be mislead- 
ing. It is worth examining. 

The Senator is undoubtedly right when 
he said that the Americans who are in 
Mexico went there to make big money, just 
as the Senator’s Scandinavian and German 
constituents went to Wisconsin for the same 
reason. There is nothing wrong in the 
desire to make big money. 

In the second place, in the prevalent dis- 
cussion of how to enlarge our export trade, 
we have been counseled time after time to 
send men to foreign countries who will 
settle down and study conditions and sell 
American goods. There can, then, be noth- 
ing wrong in Americans going outside their 
own country even if they do go in search 
of big profits. 
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The Senator is, of course, correct when 
he says that when an American goes to an- 
other country he should accept the laws of 
that new Government as an arbiter for his 
rights. But the Senator did not finish the 
thought and explain to what arbiter the 
American in foreign countries was to ap- 
peal when the laws cease and anarchy 
reigns. If the American Government dis- 
inherits its citizens under such conditions, 
the logical result is the encouragement of 
anarchy wherever Americans own property 
in countries of somewhat unsettled con- 
ditions, for that property need not be pro- 
tected but could be confiscated and looted 
at pleasure. And if property is not pro- 
tected lives are likely to be sacrificed with 
the property, as has happened in Mexico. 
If the flag is to shed the responsibility for 
the lives of Americans as well as their 
property when they leave our borders, we 
should have evolved a policy of expatriat- 
ing all our foreign investments and export 
trade and sending forth our oversea traders 
and investors as men without a country. 
And shortly we should see all our inter- 
course with the rest of the world in the 
hands of foreigners. 

Yet there is much truth in the Senator’s 
contentions. There are traders and spec- 
ulators who try to pull their nation into 
wars that will be profitable to themselves. 
Professor Millioud has shown the influence 
of German foreign trade and investment on 
the causes of the present Great War, 
There is little question that British sub- 
jects seeking large profits dragged their 
Government into an unjustifiable war in 
South Africa. There are probably Ameri- 
cans who would try to precipitate inter- 
vention in Mexico for their private profit. 

It does not seem wise to abandon Ameri- 
cans and their money as soon as they leave 
. our shores, nor, as the other extreme, to let 
an adventurous and unscrupulous trader 
lead the nation into war for his profit. 

There is a middle course in which we can 
convince other nations that we will pro- 
tect American lives and property from law- 
less destruction no matter where they are, 
even to using the Army and Navy for that 
purpose, but that we shall not use any such 
Occasion to acquire more territory. In 
other words if conditions in Mexico do not 
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improve, we may have to intervene there as 
we did in Cuba, which does not mean to 
“follow up the speculator and make his in- 
vestment worth face value.” 


II 


The reign of anarchy has destroyed so 
much property of foreigners in Mexico that 
even if Carranza or any one else were to 
establish a fair approximation of order a 
more difficult financial task would almost 
surely follow. 

One of the complaints against President 
Diaz was that he had allowed the most val- 
uable opportunities in Mexico to get into 
foreigners’ hands in his efforts to get the 
country developed. This was true for the 
fundamental reason that the foreigners 
were in more cases the only people with the 
vision, ability, and credit to use the op- 
portunities. During the Huerta-Villa- 
Zapata-Carranza régime millions of dollars’ 
worth of these foreign entérprises have been 
destroyed and many foreigners have been 
killed. When order is restored one of the 
first things which the Mexican Government 
will face will be a tremendous bill for all 
this damage. The claims will be enough to 
be a great burden financially even if they 
had no political entanglements. But they 
will have a political bearing. The Mexican 
people who have themselves suffered ter- . 
ribly from the reign of anarchy could 
hardly be expected to look with enthusiasm 
upon the payment of a large proportion of 
their taxes to the foreigners who had the 
best opportunities in Mexico while they 
themselves got no redress for their losses 
and the state revenues were insufficient to 
meet the many and pressing domestic needs 
of the Government. 

The usual way of rehabilitating the 
credit of a country in such a predicament is 
for one of the richer nations to furnish a 
loan. But such loans are not usually forth- 
coming unless the army and navy of the 
lending nation is prepared to see that the 
loan is not repudiated. The loans which 
Germans and to a lesser extent the French 
had made to the Black Republic of Haiti 
were of such size and under such conditions 
that the payment was practically im- 
possible, and except for American inter- 
vention they would almost certainly have 
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led to the taking over of the country as a 
payment for the debt. 

Carranza has made the ingenious and in- 
defensible proposal that all foreigners who 
own property in Mexico must either sell 
their property or become Mexican citizens. 
If he could carry out this idea, he would 
be id of the danger of foreign pressure 
to collect debts. But he cannot put this 
idea into practice, for it amounts to con- 
fiscation, and neither we nor any other 
nation will allow that. 

The Mexican problem begins with the 
establishment of order. The reincarnation 
of Mexican credit follows, and then comes 
the long experiment of whether the Mexi- 
cans are able to take a sufficient part in the 
development of their rich country to pre- 
vent foreigners from owning and control- 
ling its agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and finance, for, in the long run, if these are 
in alien hands distrust and disorder ensue 
and the control of government passes also. 
Our sincere desire not to take Cuba re- 
sulted in our withdrawing after two inter- 
ventions had become necessary. But if 
Cuba had not risen to the opportunity and 
attended to her own affairs, and had fre- 
quent interventions been necessary, no re- 
pugnance at the prospect of terminating a 
free government would have prevented the 
eventual absorption of the island by the 
United States when it became evident that 
it could not maintain its liberty in order. 


FROM A PAST WAR 


HE French Ambassador, M. Jusser- 
and, has done us a good and timely 
service in the publication of his 

book, “With Americans of Past and Pres- 
ent Days.” In the first part of it, called 
“Rochambeau and the French in Amer- 
ica,” is an account of the origin of the 
French expedition which came to help the 
American colonies and whose help alone 
made possible the capture of Yorktown 
which decided the war. In thinking of our 
success in the Revolution we do not often 
realize that of the 16,000 men in Washing- 
ton’s army at Yorktown, 7,000 were 
French and that the sailors of De Grasse’s 
fleet, without which the whole operation 
would have ‘been impossible, swelled the 
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French numbers so that they actually out- 
numbered the Americans. 

But the French Ambassador’s account 
does not stress this point. His main theme 
is the fact that so many of the French were 
men who volunteered to fight for the idea of 
liberty, not so much for America as for 
France, or against England as for an ab- 
stract principle which they regarded as 
right. The opinions which M. Jusserand 
quotes on this point are extremely interest- 
ing now that the conflict of autocracy and 
democracy is again in open strife: 


The Americans, according to Turgot, must 
be free, not only for their own sake, but for the 
sake of humanity; an experiment of the utmost 
import was about to begin, and should succeed. 
He added this, the worthy forecast of a generous 
mind: “It is impossible not to form wishes for 
that people to reach the utmost prosperity it is 
capable of. That people is the hope of man- 
kind. It must show to the world by its ex- 
ample that men can be free and tranquil, and 
can do without the chains that tyrants and 
cheats of all garb have tried to lay on them 
under pretense of public good. It must give 
the example of political liberty, religious liberty, 
commercial and industrial liberty. The shelter 
which it is going to offer to the oppressed of all 
nations will console the earth. The ease with 
which men will be able to avail themselves of it 
and escape the effects of a bad government will 
oblige governments to open their eyes and to be 
just. The rest of the world will perceive by 
degrees the emptiness of the illusions on which 
politicians have festered.”” Toward England 
Turgot has a feeling of regret on account of its 
policies, but no trace of animosity; and, on the 
contrary, the belief that, in spite of what some 
people of note were alleging, the absolutely cer- 
tain loss of her American colonies would not re- 
sult in a diminution of her power. “This 
resolution will prove, maybe, as profitable to 
you as to America.” 

Not less characteristic of the times and of the 
same thinker’s turn of mind is a brief memorial 
written by him for the King shortly after, when 
Captain Cook was making his third voyage of 
discovery, the one from which he never re- 
turned. “Captain Cook,” Turgot said, “is 
probably on his way back to Europe. His ex- 
pedition having no other object than the pro- 
gress of human knowledge, and interesting, 
therefore, all nations, it would be worthy of the 
King’s magnanimity not to allow that the result 
be jeopardized by the chances of war.’’ Orders 
should be given to all French naval officers “‘to 














abstain from any hostile act against him or his 
ship, and allow him to freely continue his navi- 
gation, and to treat him in every respect as the 
custom is to treat the officers and ships of neu- 
tral and friendly countries.””’ The King as- 
sented, and had our cruisers notified of the sort 
of sacred character which they would have to 
recognize in that ship of the enemy; a small fact 
in itself, but showing the difference between the 
wars in those days and in ours. 


Altogether it is a pleasant book to read 
and full of facts which are particularly 
significant with comparisons and contrasts 
with the present time. 


A MORAL STANDARD FOR 
CONGRESS 


N THE medical and legal professions 
| there has long existed a professional 
standard of ethics which, despite many 
abuses, has been of tremendous service in 
raising the standards of these occupations. 
The advertising business has lately adopted 
an ethical constitution. What is termed 
Senatorial courtesy in the upper house of 
Congress might be transformed into a use- 
ful professional standard. But the House 
of Representatives is in need of taking hold 
of the question more drastically and creat- 
ing for itself such a standard. 

Three recent occurrences indicate the 
need of it. 

Mr. William S. Bennet, elected by the 
people of the Twenty-third District of New 
York, a part of New York City, to repre- 
sent their intelligence and morals in making 
laws for the welfare of the Union, so mis- 
construed his function as to introduce a 
“joker” into the appropriation bill de- 
signed to open the way for a large con- 
tract for food at Ellis Island to go to a 
company which previously had retained 
him as counsel to help it maintain this 
same contract. It was obviously a most 
improper act, yet the House of Repre- 
sentatives took no notice of it. 

Congressman Frank Buchanan, from the 
Seventh District of Illinois, which includes 
a part of Chicago, was indicted by the 
Grand Jury for plotting against the United 
States in the interest of Germany. The 
House of Representatives, instead of feel- 
ing chagrin that one of the body had so far 
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departed from his patriotic duty, not to 
mention the ethics of his position, instead 
lent themselves to a contempt proceedings 
against District Attorney Marshall, who 
had Mr. Buchanan indicted. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s opinion of the House may be techni- 
cally in contempt, but if the House had had 
a proper standard it would have itself 
assumed an attitude toward Mr. Buchanan 
which would have left no occasion for Mr. 
Marshall’s very righteous indignation. 

When the Colonel and the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Sixty-ninth Regiment of the 
New York National Guard were discharged 
from the service because of physical dis- 
ability, half a dozen New York Congress- 
men and Senator O’Gorman rushed to see 
the President and the Secretary of War to 
have the officers reinstated. This is 
exactly the kind of activity which is com- 
mon in the Post Office Department, but it 
should be evident that even if we have never 
been able to emancipate the postal service 
from political influence, it is both indefensi- 
ble morally and dangerous to the Nation to 
have the appointment, promotion, or re- 
tention of the officers in the Army affected 
by the political influence of Senators and 
Representatives. 

The Representative body of the Nation 
certainly ought not to acquiesce in its mem- 
bers using their official position to try to 
enact legislation for the benefit of former 
clients, nor as a cloak for unpatriotic 
activities, nor as an opportunity to throw 
the monkey-wrench of politics into the 
wheels of Army efficiency, which run none 
too smoothly anyway. 


THE MEDIOCRITY OF VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL TIMBER 


S VICE-PRESIDENT during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s term in the White 


House, Mr. Charles W. Fairbanks 
made little impression on the public. The 
newspapers made fun of his tall form and 
frigid manners and the rest of the public 
catalogued him as a politician of little more 
than mediocre ability and of regular Re- 
publican antecedents and _possibilities— 
certainly not a man who was big enough to 
be in the White House. 

His nomination again by the Republican 
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Party may be an encouragement to the 
political machine, but it adds nothing to 
the attractiveness of the Republican ticket 
in the eyes of the independent voters. To 
the progressive-minded who believe in 
Presidential leadership the possibility of 
Mr. Fairbanks as President indeed is a 
dismal spectacle. 

Nor is there anything more attractive 
about the possibility of Mr. Marshall’s be- 
coming President. He plays no part in our 
national life. His personality is discounted 
by the public. His speeches receive no 
serious recognition. His ideas are perhaps 
more original than those of Mr. Fairbanks 
but not more reassuring. 

The theory upon which we have a Vice- 
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President is that we shall have available in 
case of the President’s death or impeach- 
ment a man capable and worthy to take 
the position. Our practice differs from the 
principle. Thé position of political im- 
potence which we have made of the Vice- 
Presidency is not attractive to strong men, 
nd so it happens that as a rule the Vice- 
Presidential candidates compare unfavor- 
ably not only with Presidential candidates 
but also with many other leaders of their 
party. They do not rank second best, but 
far below that among men in political life. 
The office of Vice-President has failed of its 
purpose, and it needs to be changed so 
that the Presidential succession is not 
almost certainly doomed to mediocrity. 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS AND 
BROKERS 


Every month the Worip’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experience with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom 


WISCONSIN attorney was 

prompted recently, by the 

frequent references to Western 

mortgages he had seen in the 

news of finance and invest- 
ment, to write “a little bit of autobi- 
ography,” in which he made some very 
timely suggestions for buyers of that class 
of securities. 

His letter was particularly apropos of the 
following reference to the general causes 
that led up to the collapse of the early ’90’s 
in the farm mortgage field: 


The principal cause was that the mortgage 
business had been tremendously overdone. In- 
vestors generally knew little in those days about 
how to judge underlying values and 
in the East especially there had been so much 
indiscriminate buying that many of the reput- 
able loan agents themselves became careless, 
while scores of unscrupulous adventurers were 
tempted into the business. The result was a 
condition which precluded even a slight re- 
sistance to the financial panic which came along 
in 1893. But conditions have changed 
to such an extent as to make it difficult to con- 
ceive of a repetition of widespread disaster in 


this field of investment. Land values have be- 
come stabilized, and the development of mort- 
gage banking along scientific lines may be said 
to have been both the cause and the effect of the 
growth of a highly discriminating class of in- 
vestors in mortgages. 


The attorney recalled that, in 1893, he 
was supplementing his professional work by 
negotiating loans on farms in his vicinity. 
At that time, he had had thirteen years’ 
experience in the business, which he had 
started by making investments for a few 
personal friends whom he had known in the 
East before following Horace Greeley’s 
advice in 1877. 

In making his loans, the young lawyer 
followed the practice that was then uni- 
versal of charging the borrowers a com- 
mission for obtaining the funds, requiring 
them to furnish proof of clear titles, ver- 
ified appraisals, etc., and to pay all in- 
cidental expenses. The unusual demand 
for money to develop farms had made the 
business profitable, and, in his efforts to in- 
crease it, he explained that whenever he got 
in correspondence with an Eastern investor 












who expressed doubt about the value of the 
securities he could furnish, he offered to 
guarantee their collection without loss or 
expense, on the condition that he should re- 
tain as compensation all interest collected 
in excess of a specified rate. 

This practice, the attorney said, un- 
doubtedly made him more cautious, but, 
when the 1893 panic came, he found he had 
unpaid mortgages on his books amounting 
to nearly a million dollars, of which about 
half bore his personal guarantee. He said 
he had always taken pride in the fact that 
not one of his clients had lost a dollar. He 
kept them fully informed about conditions, 
and asked and obtained many extensions 
of time, but in the end was able to pay 
them all in full. In afew instances he had 
himself made the final payments after hav- 
ing taken title to the mortgaged farms, 
some of which he found it necessary to 
carry for several years. 

His recollection was that he himself had 
at least come out even, but he said the hard 
pull led him eventually to quit the business 
entirely, although in later years he had 
occasionally invested in farm mortgages at 
the instance of some old acquaintance. 

The lesson of his experience, the attorney 
declared, was this: that “there is some- 
thing wrong about the principle involved 
when investors send money for investment 
in mortgages to people whose sole interest 
in the transactions is to get as liberal com- 
missions as possible for acting as agents of 
the borrowers.” The tendency in such 
cases, he pointed out, could not be other- 
wise than toward accepting scant security; 
and that even if that tendency were over- 
come, as it doubtless was in many instances 
by the character and sense of responsibility 
of the loan agents, it was something to be 
reckoned with by every one contemplating 
investment in farm mortgages. 

He had observed, however, that there 
were mortgage dealers in the West who 
followed the practice of advancing their 
own money to borrowers on the security of 
farm land, subsequently selling the mort- 
gages to investors, on whose behalf they 
undertook to act in the collection of in- 
terest and in looking after all the other in- 
cidental details throughout the life of the 
loans they made. This, he said, seemed to 
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him to be the sound way of carrying on the 
business. He concluded by saying: 


It is possible, of course, for such organizations 
to be fraudulent in character, but a very little in- 
vestigation ought to be sufficient to satisfy one 
whether he is dealing with an agency that is 
financially responsible and honorably managed; 
and the result of such investigation being satis- 
factory, it would seem that Western mortgages 
on farm lands, negotiated in that way, ought to 
be desirable investments, especially as it is still 
possible to get such mortgages to yield the in- 
vestor from 5 to 7 per cent. 


The main point which the Wisconsin at- 
torney made in recounting his experience, 
namely, that there is an essential difference 
between the farm mortgage banker, prop- 
erly so called, and the farm loan broker, is 
one to which it is timely to call attention. 

There are three particulars in which the 
banker’s relation to the mortgages he 
offers provides a peculiar kind of as- 
surance for his clients. First, if he is to 
make loans with his own funds, he must 
obviously be possessed of capital—the 
evidence of his financial responsibility. 
Second, in loaning his own funds without 
any definite assurance in advance that he 
will be able to turn his capital over by 
finding investors to buy the mortgages he 
takes, he will naturally look the more 
sharply to obtain adequate security for 
both principal and interest. And third, to 
conduct the business in that way, he must 
have a permanent organization, an organiza- 
tion so equipped as to enable him to handle 
intelligently and effectively every detail of 
making and supervising his mortgages. 

However honest and conscientious a 
mere loan broker may be, it is the rule, as 
the attorney’s letter suggests, that he lacks 
financial responsibility, at least in the 
sense of having involved any of his own 
capital with which to provide the safe- 
guards that he would expect and demand if 
he were in the investor’s position. And he 
almost invariably lacks the equipment for 
rendering distant clients the kind of service 
which experience has shown to be an essen- 
tial of satisfactory mortgage investment. 

The story of the farm mortgage phase of 
the panic of 1893 would not have been one 
of almost universal collapse had more of the 
business previous to that time been con- 
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centrated in the hands of bankers organized 
as perhaps the majority are organized at 
the present time; or even- if more of the 
loan brokers of those days had possessed 
the courage and stick-to-it-iveness which 
the Wisconsin lawyer must have had. 
The trouble was that, when values went 
to pieces, the majority of the investors in 
farm mortgages found themselves depend- 
ent upon individuals who were powerless to 
prevent the properties from going by de- 
fault, or otherwise to protect the invest- 
ments. There were, of course, many fail- 
ures among mortgage houses that had 
seemed impregnable. But, on the other 
hand, there are still in existence a good 
many organizations which found it pos- 
sible to bring their clients through those 
trying times practically without loss. It 
is to such organizations that the invest- 
ment world is indebted for the establish- 
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ment of the high standards of negotiation 
by which safe loans are judged. 

Attention has lately been called to the 
fact that the extraordinary growth in the 
investment demand for farm mortgages 
during the last two years has brought about 
a situation in some respects similar to the 
one which prevailed previous to the smash- 
up of the early ’90’s. The tendency 
toward the organization of concerns un- 
acquainted with the requirements of the 
business and lacking the experience nec- 
essary to discriminate between funda- 
mentally safe and inferior mortgages has 
been especially noticeable. So it behooves 
the investor to take added precaution to 
satisfy himself that the mortgage banker 
with whom he deals is one who has foreseen 
the dangers of the present situation and 
who has had the resolution and ability to 
guard his clients against them. 


THE PRESIDENT ON THE INDEPEN- 
DENT VOTER 


AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT OF MR. WILSON’S ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS CAMPAIGN 
FOR REELECTION 


BY 


L. AMES BROWN 


IVE million voters are ready to 
vote their convictions regard- 
less of party ties in the Novem- 
ber election. They hold the 
balance of power in the present 

national campaign. It is the belief of 
‘President Woodrow Wilson that there 
are enough independent voters to swing 
the election for or against him, and his 
campaign plans are being framed with 
it constantly in mind. Whether he or 
Mr. Hughes is elected in November, Mr. 
Wilson believes, the winner will owe his 
success to the fact that his character and 
abilities have been carefully weighed by 
the independent voters of the country and 
judged to be superior to those of his 
opponent. 

The time has passed, Mr. Wilson be- 


lieves, when either of the old political 
parties constitutes a normal majority of 


the electorate. Talk about the country 
being normally Republican in 1912, and 
the probability of this majority reasserting 
itself in 1916, he regards as misleading, for 
he is convinced that the wholesome polit- 
ical condition has been established in the 
United States wherein the political color- 
ing of the states which decide the national 
elections is dependent upon the temporary 
party affiliations of men who vote primarily 
for the man of their choice regardless of 
the ticket upon which his candidacy is 
enrolled. Never before, he believes, have 
party ties sat so lightly upon the creeds 
of the members of the American body 
politic; never before was there as large a 
number of voters ready to disregard the 















nominating machinery of their party in 
preference for the independent exercise 
of the voting privilege which is their 
sovereign right; never before has there 
existed a condition in which the candidate 
for President was as certain to be subjected 
to an even-handed judgment of the bal- 
loters as Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes are 
assured of this test. 

These are the views of the political 
optimist. They represent the conviction 
that the party spoils system after all is 
futile, that the ‘“‘pork barrel” and its 
outflow of rewards for party fealty are 
insufficient to change or prevent desirable 
changes in the political complexion of the 
Government. If tenable in the face of 
argument they constitute a sufficient 
refutation of the writings of cynical 
politico-philosophers, who see in the mod- 
ern development of the party system the 
germ of the Republic’s destruction. 

Even if his interest in current condi- 
tions were not sharpened by his candidacy 
for reélection, Mr. Wilson’s standing as a 
student of our institutions would com- 
mand prestige for such an authoritative 
presentation of his views on the inde- 
pendent voter as I am privileged to put 
forward. The study of politics, of Amer- 
ican politics, has been both his vocation 
and avocation since his college days. 
Perhaps no man in public or private life 
to-day is better prepared by knowledge of 
the historical changes in our institutions 
to interpret existing conditions than is 
Mr. Wilson. 


GROWTH OF THE INDEPENDENT VOTE 


The expansion of the independent vote 
is a phenomenon of our own times. The 
independent was unheard of or at least 
unheeded in the elections which preceded 
the election of Mr. Roosevelt to the Presi- 
dency in 1904. Men voted “straight” 
for the larger part of their lives, changed 
only when some paramount development 
seemed to command a shifting of party 
commitments, and after the change 
usually remained in the party with which 
they newly had become affiliated. Contrast 
such a condition with that existing in the 
Present campaign. Five million men and 
women have entered this campaign in the 
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‘best possible state of intellectual prepared- 
ness. They have begun the campaign 
with open minds, critical of both contest- 
ants, awaiting from the campaign a fuller 
unfoldment of the issues to be passed 
upon. They are disentangled and there- 
fore capable of voting in the best interest 
of the country. 

The citizen who has no more important 
stake in the election than the govern- 
mental welfare of the country cannot 
escape a feeling of satisfaction at a survey 
of the condition outlined. The country’s 
future is safe in the hands of the men who 
compose the independent element in our 
politics. Withdrawal from one’s party 
organization always is an intensely per- 
sonal experience presaged by intellectual 
processes which produce a better under- 
standing of issues and the responsibilities 
of suffrage. A man who has thrown off 
the party yoke is certain to be better in- 
formed as to party conditions and political 
happenings than he was before. His 
judgment upon candidates, therefore, will 
be more of an intellectual judgment than 
it would have been; it will be unclouded 
by personal considerations, and the rul- 
ing motive of his balloting will be the 
establishment of a “disentangled govern- 
ment” which Mr. Wilson postulated so 
firmly upon his own candidacy in 1912. 


A CAMPAIGN BASED ON ACTUAL POLICIES 


The President has well worked out 
ideas as to the character of the independent 
voter. For one thing, his conviction that 
there is less of partisanship in the country 
than ever before is not accompanied by 
the belief that a special sort of appeal 
must be made to the independent voter. 
He considers that the only sort of ap- 
peal which holds out any promise of se- 
curing response is one based solely upon 
policies and executive acts of national 
scope. The germ of the idea in the 
President’s mind is that the independent 
voter is not a fanatic who can be lured 
into the Democratic fold by the scin- 
tillations of some fantastic legislation or 
campaign shibboleth such as “‘social jus- 
tice,” which is cited without any thought 
of reflecting the President’s attitude 
toward the ideas behind that phrase. 
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Neither the issues nor the character of 
the Wilson campaign is to be altered, 
therefore, for the benefit of the inde- 
pendents; and the President does not 
believe such changes would be effective. 
According to his view, the independent 
voting class is not made up to consider- 
able extent of men who are committed to 
the ultra-modern propagandas, whether 
for suffrage or single tax, prohibition or 
government ownership. He considers the 
independent as, above everything, sane 
and well balanced, and he believes that 
the bulk of the independent vote can be 
secured only by the candidate and party 
capable of holding out the more solid 
record of achievement and the better 
platform for future performances. 

It is a fact, however, he believes, that 
the independents as a class are progressive, 
that one moving consideration in their 
repudiation of the machinery of the old 
parties was the extent to which the. re- 
actionary leaders had gained control of 
that machinery, and that the candidate 
most likely to receive their suffrage is he 
whose record and commitments savor 
most directly of constructiveness and 
forward-looking spirit. 

A separate campaign organization al- 
ready has been formed of those political 
independents who favor the reélection of 
Mr. Wilson. It is known as the Wilson 
Independent League and numbers among 
its leaders some of the foremost inde- 
pendent political thinkers of the country. 
The conception of that organization met 
the President’s approval from the very 
start. While it was not formed spon- 
taneously in the sense that it originated 
among men who have not. been com- 
mitted to Mr. Wilson’s political destinies 
for several years, it stands out as a body 
entirely free of the Democratic National 
Committee, at liberty to disregard the 
campaign prospects of Mr. Wilson’s party 
colleagues who are candidates, to express 
its disapproval of the Congress majority 
and any of their enactments, in short to 
devote itself solely to the head of the 
ticket. It remains to be seen whether 
the organization will be a really important 
element in the campaign. 

Sincerity will distinguish the campaign 
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propaganda of those entrusted with the 
management of Mr. Wilson’s appeal to 
the independents from ordinary political 
propaganda. The independent campaign 
will not follow up the campaign ideas of 
the typical political manager who con- 
cedes no virtue in the opposition and 
admits of no fault in his own candidate 
or party, whose own party has left noth- 
ing undone that it should have done and 
who holds the opposition incapable of 
anything approximating efficiency or po- 
litical righteousness. The independent 
campaigners will be guided by the clear 
conviction that their task is one of more 
subtlety than the lining up of party voters. 
In the contest between Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Hughes, it consists in demonstrating 
the superior merit of one good man to 
that of another admired public servant. 
In other words, the bulk of the Wilson 
independents think properly that two 
decent men stand before the country to 
be judged. One of them has a record of 
performance behind him. If this record 
is praiseworthy he deserves advantage 
over his opponent even though the latter 
be conceded to possess character and 
ability of a type as high as his own. The 
case can be rested there. 


A NEW KIND OF CAMPAIGN 


It is an obvious assumption that that 
part of the campaign with which inde- 
pendent leaders are concerned will be 
conducted upon an elevated plane. | 
have the same expectation regarding the 
whole scheme of Mr. Wilson, however, 
for I know that in so far as he dominates 
his own campaign Mr. Wilson will make 
it a clean one. Already it has been made 
evident that the contest between Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes, for the most 
part, is to have a wholesome effect upon 
the public mind. Preéminently the ap- 
peal of each Presidential candidate will 
be to the thought instead of the emotions 
of the country. Each of the contestants 
is naturally inclined and especially fitted 
for this sort of contest, and each is both 
disinclined to and unfit for a campaign 
of emotionalism such as Mr. Bryan and 
some other politicians of our time have 
conducted in the past. — 








It is to be forecast, therefore, that in- 
tellectual honesty will mould the cam- 
paign utterances of the two candidates 
to a greater extent than is customary in 
national campaigns. The natural dis- 
position of both Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Wilson is to rest upon just claims and 
fair statements, to reject befuddlement 
and mud-slinging as unworthy methods of 
advancing worthy considerations, to seek 
no undeserved triumph. And, of course, 
the projection of the candidacy of one of 
these men against that of the other pro- 
duces a task of subtlety for the protagonist 
of Mr. Wilson, who is resolved to limit 
his appeal’to the confines of sincerity. 


DEMOCRATIC CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIE VEMENTS 


The independents wisely plan to give 
a very important place in their campaign 
to a number of legislative enactments and 
executive recommendations procured or 
promulgated by Mr. Wilson, regarding 
which there is no considerable division 
of opinion in the country. The list of 
these measures is by no means a short one. 
Heading it are the two new laws relating 
to credit facilities—the Federal Reserve 
Law and the Rural Credits Law. 

The most significant thing that can be 
said regarding the country’s appreciation 
of the former is that no derogatory men- 
tion of it was made in the platform adopted 
by the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago. While some unfavorable com- 
ment has been made upon it, based on the 
allegation that it has not infused elasticity 
into the currency and that the reserve 
machinery provided by it is exceedingly 
costly to the banks, these criticisms have 
accomplished little. Paramount is the 
belief that it has put an end to financial 
panics. The truth of this assertion al- 
ready has been tested in one period of 
financial stringency, and those who gainsay 
its future applicability are few. The 
Reserve Law has democratized credit, in 
the parlance of the campaign orator; or to 
make a more conservative and meaningful 
statement, it has made the utilization of 
credit less of a privilege and more of a 
right to those who have the means of 
commanding it. The second credit mea- 
sure of Mr. -Wilson’s administration is 
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that relating to agricultural credits. That 
measure, in one of the singular quirks of 
political campaigns, was condemned by 
the Republican Platform although a heavy 
majority of the Republican members of 
the House and Senate voted for it and 
did not put forward a substitute measure. 
The probable scope of its usefulness can 
be predicted from the fact that in the 
thirty years since the Rural Credits Law 
has been operative in Germany, the per- 
centage of farmers who do not own their 
farms has been reduced from 50 to Io. 
There is an extensive group of other 
measures which have appealed to the 
good sense of men of all parties, without 
achieving quite the same measure of non- 
partisan approval which has been ac- 
corded the Reserve and the Rural Credits 
Laws. Included in this group are the 
Trade Commission Law and the Tariff 
Commission Law. Both are widely re- 
cognized as bringing a salutary influence 
to bear upon the industrial community. 
The idea of a Trade Commission is a 
popular one among business men and those 
who have studied business problems. 
Disagreements have arisen over the man- 
ner in which the Democrats applied the 
idea, but these are concerned mostly with 
details. The Tariff Commission plan in 
the abstract is thoroughly approved by 
the tariff protectionists. Some Demo- 
crats with a leaning to free trade theories 
regard it as a sinister development, but 
the typical Democrat who believes in a 
tariff for revenue adjusted with an eye to 
business welfare finds no fault with it. 
Its prime motive is the turning out of 
adequate information by which either 
school of tariff thinkers may be guided. 
The possibility that it may be the means 
of explaining away many differences of 
opinion between the two schools which 


are attributable to over-emphasis of iso-' 


lated facts or lack of information has 
not escaped the attention of a large 
section of public opinion. 

Then there are measures, like the Cotton 
Futures Law, the Cotton Warehouse Law, 
and other measures for increasing agri- 
cultural efficiency, which, although little 
advertised, already have had a substantial 
effect for good and are highly appreciated 


















by the elements of the population whose 
welfare they affect. 

The measures | have recited conjointly 
fill certain well recognized needs of the 
country. Many of these needs- existed 
for a part or all of the fifteen years 
following Mr. Cleveland’s term—a period 
during which the Republican Party con- 
trolled Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government. They constitute an 
achievement against which the opposition 
to Mr. Wilson may not cavil without 
incurring the disapproval of large bodies 
of those voters whose paramount fealty 
is to the national welfare, and not to any 
political party. The extent of the popular 
appreciation of this achievement is fully 
understood by the Republicans. It can 
best be epitomized by the statement that 
not one of the measures in the list would 
be repealed by the Republican Party were 
it returned to the control of the Govern- 
ment. Amendments, more or less im- 
portant, might be made, but the body of 
the legislation would be left upon the 
statute books—a monumental tribute to 
the constructive character of the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson. 


MR. WILSON’S UNPOLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Wilson’s prestige among indepen- 
dent voters has been strengthened by the 
character of the men he has chosen for 
some of the most important federal ap- 
pointments made during his administra- 
tion. The charge that he and Mr. Bryan 
turned the diplomatic service over to the 
uses of partisan politics has long since 
been forgotten in the light of the other 
cases where the President has hearkened 
to the propaganda of Government ef- 
ficiency as distinguished from political 
expediency. Mr. Wilson’s attitude in 
making appointments has been deplored 
by more than one of his political advisers. 
It betokened a too-studied disregard of 
the need of keeping up the party fences 
and a too earnest commitment to the idea 
of picking the man for the job, however 
small his political capital. 

It is unnecessary to catalogue all the 
cases where President Wilson has set 
aside personal and partisan considerations 
among applicants for office and has 
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of either of the political parties. 





tendered the position in question to the 
man he deemed best suited for it. Senator 
Kern of Indiana, the majority leader of 
the Senate, is reported to have been 
chagrined when he heard that the Presi- 
dent had overlooked the claims of the 
good Hoosier Democratic judge who 
aspired to be ambassador to Mexico. 
The President realized that unusual de- 
mands would be made upon the new 
American ambassador at Mexico City 
and he appointed Henry P. Fletcher, a 
Republican, for the simple reason that 
Mr. Fletcher appeared to be the best 
trained diplomat in the American service 
who had experience in South American 
affairs. Another case which attracted 
attention was the appointment of Mr. 
George Rublee, of New Hampshire, to 
the Federal Trade Commission. The ap- 
pointment was rejected by the Senate for 
the assigned reason of Senatorial courtesy, 
but the real fact was that Mr. Rublee 
was entirely independent and without 
supporters among the dominant leaders 
He was 
appointed by President Wilson solely be- 
cause he seemed to have a special fitness 
for the office, although he was not politi- 
cally qualified for it. His rejection by 
the Senate was inspired by practically 
the same reasons that caused the President 
to appoint him. 

When Mr. Wilson named Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, he aroused just as much resent- 
ment among his own party colleagues in 
the Senate as among the Republicans. 
Democrats were the first to predict that 
Mr. Brandeis never could be confirmed. 
The President was steadfast in the matter, 
however, because he had chosen Mr. 
Brandeis as a man of rare vision, who was 
needed to bridge the gulf between the 
tribunal as it was made up at the outset 
of the present year and the new fields of 
thought toward which important sections 
of the American public mind is traveling. 
The leaders of the Wilson campaign 
among the independents have a goodly 
list of such appointments as these, which 
they intend to bring to the attention of 
the independent voter with all proper 
forcefulness. 








CHEMISTRY AND PREPAREDNESS 


THE UNITED STATES ONE OF THE GREATEST NATIONS IN CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE BUT 
BEHIND THE LEADERS IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
THAT ARE INDISPENSABLE IN WARFARE-——A PREPARED=- 

NESS THAT FITS FOR PEACE AS WELL AS WAR 


BY 


L. H. BAEKELAND 


(OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD) 


R. HOWARD E. COFFIN, 

in the May number of the 

Wor_p’s Work, gave an 

excellent general idea of 

some of the unsuspected 
difficult problems with which the United 
States Naval Consulting Board is con- 
fronted while it is endeavoring to organize 
the industries of this country for national 
defense. His examples referred mostly to 
the mechanical industries; but his general 
statements apply with even greater force 
to the chemical side of the subject. 

It is an open secret that as soon as some 
of the war orders were accepted in this 
country, even our best organized chemical 
industries were strained to the breaking 
point. Prices of chemicals have gone up 
tremendously, some of them reaching 
prices ten and even twenty times higher 
than they were in times of peace. In a 
number of other cases the supply became 
entirely exhausted. 

In some of our chemical industries, the 
production has now increased to a hitherto 
undreamed of extent, and this, in itself, 
demonstrates the resourcefulness and hust- 
ling spirit of our chemical engineers. In 
other cases, however, we have not been so 
fortunate, and this explains why many of 
the war orders for chemicals are still away 
behind in their deliveries; where, in some 
instances, in 1915, only 5 per cent. of the 
contracted orders could be delivered, in 
1916 the deliveries of the same concerns 
will probably reach only 20 per cent. of the 
totals contracted for. 

In the meantime, the public should know 
that this country has as many chemists, 
and as good chemists, as any other coun- 
try, even if it happens that in the past 


they have preferred not to specialize in 
coal-tar dyes, but have given their atten- 
tion to other important chemical problems 
which are more in consonance with the 
special needs of the United States. In 
these specialties they have distinguished 
themselves as much as chemists of other 
countries have done in other lines of 
chemical manufacturing which happened 
to be better adapted to the special 
opportunities. 

Since the beginning of the present war, 
even the most ignorant people have more or 
less become awakened to the fact that 


chemistry plays a big rdle in modern war- 


fare. Through the newspapers the public 
knows pretty well, by this time, that mod- 
ern explosives are made by intricate 
chemical processes; the horrible use of 
asphyxiating gases also has played on the 
imagination, although this side of warfare, 
from a practical standpoint, is in reality of 
much less importance. 

But what is not known, except by a very 
few, is that most of our other industries 
of the United States, covering the most 
varied lines, would have become hopelessly 
crippled but for our chemical enterprises. 

These general sober statements do not 
begin to describe the turmoil and com- 
motion of which the chemical industries 
of our country have been the scene, even 
if we have had to manufacture only a 
relatively small portion of the ammunition 
used by some of the countries now at war. 

What would happen if we ourselves were 
to participate directly in any serious war? 

In the early spring of 1915, most of our 
chemical enterprises were so depressed on 
account of the general lack of orders that 
more than one of them was preparing to 
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forego dividends. About that time, the 
Allies had come to realize that their most 
difficult problem was not to enlist enough 
soldiers or even to drill them, but that the 
existing capacity of their factories and 
their chemical plants was hopelessly un- 
suited to providing them with enough 
ammunition; they were compelled to apply 
to the United States to buy our soda and 
other chemicals, our benzol, our toluol, 
and our explosives. 


GERMANY’S NITRIC ACID PROBLEM 


Nor were the Allies the only ones that 
were caught short. Explosives in this war 
were used up at such an unexpected rate 
that even the Germans, who imagined they 
were armed and prepared for all foreseen 
contingencies, saw their enormous stock of 
Chilean nitrate for making nitric acid 
dwindling away like melting snow. Prac- 
tically all modern war-explosives, from 
smokeless powder to T. N. T. (as trinitro- 
toluol is commonly called) are made from 
nitric acid. So no nitric acid meant no 
explosives, silent guns, empty shrapnel, 
no mines, no torpedoes, an entirely para- 
lyzed war equipment—an automatic stop 
of the war. England knew as much as 
this, and, with her watchful fleet, prevented 
any further importation of nitrates. Ifthe 
British Government had listened to its able 
chemical experts, it would have learned 
sooner that, aside from nitrates, such harm- 
less looking materials as cotton, lard, fat, 
and oil are just as essential raw materials 
for the manufacture of high explosives. 
Indeed, cotton is used for making nitro- 
cellulose, which is the base of smokeless 
powder and other explosive agents; fat and 
oils, treated with caustic soda, engender 
soap and glycerine, and the latter, by re- 
acting upon nitric acid, gives the deadly 
nitro-glycerine, the very soul of dynamite 
and other high explosives. Chemists can 
easily see the direct relation between fat- 
tened pigs or cattle and dynamite manu- 
facturing; but, some way or another, the 
Government of Great Britain has never 
been over-enthusiastic in her appreciation 
of her scientists in general, and chemists in 
particular, and has not even yet a real 
name for real chemists and calls them 
“analytical” chemists, in about the same 


way as if we should call engineers 
“draughtsmen” or business men “book- 
keepers.”” So the British Government, 
through sheer cocksure ignorance, for a 
while at least, let the Germans have all the 
fats and cotton they wanted, although these 
were just the materials on which Germany 
was dependent upon outside importation. 
On the other hand, excluding the importa- 
tion of chemicals to Germany was like ex- 
cluding the importation of coal to New- 
castle. All these errors, due to lack of 
scientific knowledge, were committed not- 
withstanding the public protests of such 
eminent chemists as Sir William Ramsay. 
In the same way, England has always had 
an enormous respect for antique institu- 
tions like Oxford, but very scant enthu- 
siasm for her newer universities or engineer- 
ing schools, where science is more important 
than dead languages. And yet, the British 
Navy, the strongest hope of Britain’s de- 
fense and power, is paramountly dependent 
upon applied science or good engineering. 
In fact, since wooden ships and sails have 
vanished from the navy, every modern 
warship is nothing less than a complicated 
floating microcosm of applied science. 


ENGLAND, CHEMISTRY, AND THE WAR 


So that for thosé who lack imagination, 
as well as knowledge, the statement that 
the battles of England were won on the 
athletic fields of Eton may still be hailed as 
a clever epigram, but it is no longer true. 
But England has been aroused from her 
easy-going ways; is learning fast nowadays, 
and is making up for lost time. She has 
been doing her best to recall from the 
trenches those of her engineers and 
chemists who, in all eagerness, responded 
to her first call to arms, since she came to 
the conclusion that she needed them much 
more at home for making ammunition. 
She went farther; after compulsory military 
service was introduced, chemists were 
among the first to be exempt from soldier 
service—laboratories and chemical works 
are too indispensable in winning this war. 

In the meantime, the German Govern- 
ment seldom missed an opportunity of en- 
listing the help of her scientists and en- 
gineers for any problem of peace or war. 
No wonder, then, that as soon as this war 
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CHEMISTRY AND PREPAREDNESS 


took proportions never dreamed of the 
German army was notified - that ‘nitric 
acid should be produced by newer pro- 
cesses which could be carried out inde- 
pendently from the interrupted imports of 
saltpetre from Chile. German chemists 
had to act and act quickly to obviate this 
threatened shortage of nitric acid. Al- 
though several processes were known to 
science, the important question was to 
pick out the one which was best adaptable 
to circumstances and could be installed 
first. But it took German engineers about 
a year and a half of work, night and day, 
carried on in feverish haste, before they were 
ready with installations of sufficient capac- 
ity to turn out all the nitric acid required, 
and it involved the expenditure of about 
$100,000,000 for erecting the additional 
equipment needed. 


THE PENALTY OF UNPREPAREDNESS 


But nitric acid is not used alone. In the 
nitrating process by which explosives are 
made, it is used in conjunction with sul- 
phuric acid. The enormous requirements 
of sulphuric acid demand again additional 


sulphuric acid plants, which have to be 
built right on the spot, because it is prac- 
tically impossible to transport pure nitric 
acid, while its transportation becomes 
relatively easy if mixed with sulphuric 
acid. Again more problems, more chemi- 
cal engineers, more specially trained work- 


men, more plants to erect. Bear in mind 
that none of the equipment or machinery 
used for these purposes, or at least very 
little of it, can be purchased ready-made. 
Practically all of it has to be designed and 
constructed to order, and all this involves 
endless delays, especially as far as pottery 
and stoneware are concerned; and more- 
over, these are indispensable in almost 
every chemical plant. 

Do not forget, either, that this is only 
one of the endless chemical problems which 
enter into the plan of industrial mob- 
ilization for the defense of our country. In 
this example, we have not yet reached the 
point of the manufacture of any explosives. 
Suppose we have to make trinitrotoluol, 
an excelient explosive much used in war. 
Well, first of all, we need toluol, a liquid 
which, in ordinary times, is easily obtain- 
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able from the distillation of coal, either as 
a by-product of gas plants or from modern- 
ized coke ovens. But in this war, the 
consumption of toluol increased suddenly 
to such unexpected quantities that there 
was not enough of it produced in the 
world to supply the demand. So toluol 
went soaring to unheard of prices; fortunes 
were made by those who happened to have 
some toluol available, which they had 
bought at thirty cents a gallon and which 
they could sell at $4.50. New coke ovens 
had to be erected here and elsewhere to 
produce more toluol. But this takes 
months and years, and after they are con- 
structed it takes some time before they are 
in regular running operation. 

Heretofore, this country had had very 
scant use for toluol. In Germany, it had 
been an abundant commercial product, 
used in large quantities in the manufacture 
of aniline dyes. This again was an enor- 
mous advantage for Germany, because with 
her well established aniline dye industry she 
could immediately avail herself of the 
same raw materials, the same equipment, 
and, by modifying somewhat the chemical 
processes, her aniline dye works were 
rapidly transformed into explosive manu- 
facturing establishments. 


TRAINED WORKMEN NEEDED 


Here in the United States, as well as in 
England and in France, these additional 
equipments for the manufacture of war 
explosives had still to be erected, which 
entailed considerable delay. Furthermore, 
in each instance, a new staff of chemists 
and inexperienced workmen had to be 
trained for conducting these operations on 
a large scale. In all these matters, the 
difficulty is not so much to know the 
chemical reactions as to have a full in- 
dustrial equipment ready and a staff of 
workmen thoroughly skilled and trained in 
this particular class of work. One care- 
less workman, one single act of an un- 
trained employee, frequently upsets the 
whole plant for weeks and months, and 
may cause terrific explosions, fires, and 
loss of life. On the other hand, all these 
operations, when thoroughly understood, 
are as simple and safe to conduct as those 
in a sugar refinery; after the workmen are 
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well trained, all these chemical operations 
reduce themselves to mere routine work. 

The obvious necessity has been demon- 
strated by this war that this country should 
be self-contained so that its various indus- 
tries should not depend on the good-will 
or conditions of supply of other countries. 
This in itself is important enough; we have 
seen many of our industries paralyzed here 
for the want of dyes: our textile indus- 
tries, at a time when they were loaded 
with increasing orders, were hampered and 
stopped after they could no longer obtain 
the dyes for which they had _ been 
dependent on Germany. Until recently, 
many of us have looked at this matter 
from a rather one-sided standpoint; the 
dyes imported into this country amounted 
to only about 10 million dollars a year, and 
it seemed to be much simpler to import our 
supplies from abroad, inasmuch as our 
business men and chemical manufacturers 
could better give their attention to bigger 
and better paying industries. But we 
now have come to realize that the import- 
ance of an industry should not be rated by 
the amount of its sales, but by the ramified 
indispensable uses of the product it manu- 
factures. There are few products which 
have such endlessly diversified uses and 
which are more indispensable in many 
industries than coal-tar derivatives. All 
these industries are needed in time of war; 
for instance, how could we dye the sol- 
diers’ uniforms, or how could we obtain 
the synthetic medicaments which are made 
by the same general methods used by dye 
manufacturers? 


DYE BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR 


But the subject cuts more sharply into 
the direct problems of war if we consider 
that one of the surest ways of avoiding de- 


moralization and disorganization in times of. 


war is by the rapid and easy change of coal- 
tar dye works into factories for explosives, 
as was possible in Germany. Of late, 
the enormously increased price of coal-tar 
dyes has led to the starting here of some 
new enterprises of the kind. It is very 
probable, however, that every one of these 
new concerns will have a hard struggle for 
existence as soon as the war is over, be- 
cause German competitors will certainly 
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use every available means to prevent any 
important coal-tar dye industry from ob- 
taining a permanent foothold in our 
country. It is always easy to compete with 
a newcomer in the field, especially if an 
industry has had to be improvised in a 
hurry, under abnormally expensive con- 
ditions, and has not had full time to take 
root. The German dye manufacturers 
have had the benefit of more than fifty 
years of experience, a very well estab- 
lished, prosperous industry, and well 
trained staffs, which since long ago have 
been patiently at work to reduce all opera- 
tions to a minimum of cost. Most of those 
old established plants have been written off 
and amortized, so they can well afford, for 
a few years at least, to sacrifice part of their 
profits by conducting energetic commercial 
warfare with any of the newly attempted 
enterprises here in the United States. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF FOR COAL-TAR DYES 


Here is an instance where we must 
forget all the usual theoretical considera- 
tions about tariff or no tariff and where for 
a few years the Government, by direct 
protective measures, which will cause only 
a small burden to the consumer, should 
nurse our newly arisen coal-tar dye in- 
dustry into a permanent asset for national 
defense in war as well as in peace. 

Here again, then, is an example where 
a question of preparedness for defense 
links itself directly with important con- 
siderations for industrial preparedness for 
peace conditions, and the same considera- 
tions are forced upon us practically along 
the whole line of the preparedness idea. 
For instance, it is relatively easy to provide 
nitric acid regardless of cost; the most direct 
way would be to buy enough nitrate of 
soda for all emergencies, and to keep it in 
stock. Germany tried this, and got about 
a million tons of nitrate of soda in reserve. 
At present prices this would cost us about 
$40,000,000, quite a respectable sum of 
money, not to speak of the storage capacity 
required for keeping this material without 
deterioration and the interest on invest- 
ment. But even then we are not sure 
that for a protracted war this supply 
would last long enough. 

Since we are not provided with any 
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synthetic nitric acid plants large enough 
to cover our possible demands in case of 
war, let us see how we might attempt to 
extricate ourselves from the critical posi- 
tion which we would be in if our supply of 
nitrates gave out. In case of a serious 
war with a first-class Power, the Govern- 
ment should commandeer all the ammonia 
obtainable in the United States, and, 
without losing a moment’s time, start 
with the erection of plants for making 
nitric acid by oxidizing this ammonia. 
This would take considerable time, prob- 
ably a year, before the first large units were 
in good working order. Even then, we 


would face the awkward possibility of our . 


deviating so much of our ammonia from 
its usual channels of consumption that 
we would be upsetting other industries 
just as indispensable. So we should con- 
tinue our programme by producing ad- 
ditional ammonia, for instance by means 
of the so-called cyanamid process, and this 
would suggest commandeering enough 
electric-power plants, which could be 
adapted into cyanamid plants. For the 


same purposes, we ought to commandeer, 


also, our present plants where calcium- 
carbide, the raw material for cyanamid, 
is made. It has been proposed that we 
erect plants where nitric acid should be 
made by means of the so-called ‘‘arc” 
process, as used in Norway, which trans- 
forms the air directly into nitric acid. 
But it now is generally conceded that this 
is an expensive process, especially objec- 
tionable in all cases where water-power is 
limited or even moderately expensive; at 
any rate, it requires about five times as 
much horse-power as is required for mak- 
ing the nitric acid from cyanamid. 


OUR OWN NITRIC ACID PROBLEM 


In fact, it has been calculated that to 
erect a plant which would be able to supply 
Us 200,000 tons of nitric acid a year would 
require no less than 600,000 horse-power, 
a rather respectable amount of power. 
What is more important, however, is that 
we are encumbered with the fact that in 
time of peace there is no profitable use for 
such enormous amounts of nitric acid, 
either as such or as nitrates; the plant 
would then have to stand idle. So here 
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again we come to a problem of arranging 
everything so that the plant may be able 
to do efficient service in times of peace 
and could be transformed rapidly if we 
became involved in war. 


FERTILIZERS AND THE COST OF LIVING 


This brings us to another national prob- 
lem, the production of cheap fertilizers. 
This country has all the time been short 
of cheap fertilizers. To show why this is 
so would require a rather long explanation. 
Some blame it on the many middlemen, 
some on the high freight rates, some on the 
high cost of production. Up till now, we 
have been importing large amounts of 
nitrogen fertilizer, either in the form of 
nitrate of soda, or as sulphate of ammon- 
ium; but we are told that by the increasing 
production of by-product coke ovens there 
will be a much larger supply of ammonium 
salts for nitrogen fertilizers. However, 
the main question is: Will ammonia be 
decidedly cheaper than it was in 1914? 
If not, this larger supply will hardly have 
any effect on the present consumption of 
ammonia for fertilizing purposes. The 
farmer in the United States does not begin 
to use nitrogen fertilizer to the same extent 
as does the farmer in Germany or in Bel- 
gium, and this explains, in a large measure, 
why the yields per acre in Germany are 
about double those of the United States 
and why Belgium, which uses still more 
nitrogen fertilizer than Germany, has the 
very highest yields on record. Cheap 
fertilizer bears a direct relation to cheap 
wheat, cheap corn, cheap food—to lower 
cost of living. Are our acres forever to 
raise half the crops of those of Europe? 
Here, then, is an opportunity to adapt one 
phase of the programme for national pre- 
paredness for defense to serve a vastly more 
permanent purpose by handling it in such 
a way that by fixing the nitrogen from the 
air we can make, at will, a cheap fertilizer 
in time of peace, but which, in time of 
war, can be converted into nitric acid 
for our explosives. 

But this whole problem finally comes 
down to the question of very cheap electric 
power by which cheap fertilizers are made. 
The fact is that water-power enterprises 
here in the United States, by the time they 
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are financed and developed, cost so much 
that, in many cases, we find we are in the 
absurd condition that it is cheaper for us 
to make power from steam or gas than 
to buy it from the power companies—an- 
other problem of national efficiency. The 
cost of water-power plants is not so much 
influenced by the engineering side as by the 
financial side; the operation of a water- 
power plant may cost only $1 per horse- 
power year, but it costs usually $9 or more 
for paying the fixed charges of bonds and 
interest, not to speak of dividends. This 
makes the cost of the engineering look 
like ten cents on the dollar, and seems to 


imply that any improvements in the engin- . 


eering end of a water-power plant will have 
a trifling scope for diminishing the cost of 
water-power, while the main improvement 
has to be found in less wasteful or more 
efficient methods of financing, whatever 
you like to call it. 

For instance: Power in Niagara Falls, 
which is sold at $18 and $19 per horse- 
power, is obtained in Norway at about one- 
fifth this cost. This also explains why the 
American Cyanamid Company, which 
took the initiative of starting the manu- 
facture of cheap fertilizer on this continent, 
although it is an American company, run 
by Americans, with American capital, was 
compelled to locate in Canada, because 
it could not find power in the United States 
as cheaply as in Canada. 

So here, a chemical problem of nitric acid 
becomes directly dependent upon the bet- 
ter utilization of our national resources and 
is more particularly dependent upon more 
economical banking methods. But when 
we say this, bankers justly point out that 
wild legislative methods have frightened 
away conservative investors from water- 
power enterprises. 


TO STANDARDIZE ‘OUR SHIPBUILDING 


So in every instance we are confronted, 
while studying problems of war, with the 
problems of peace. The study of more 
efficient internal combustion engines of the 
Diesel type for submarines or warships 
leads directly to similar problems of 
cheaper methods of propulsion for our 
merchant vessels. In fact, it begins to 
look very much as if the success of the 


future American merchant marine of our 
dreams will depend more than anything 
else on the construction of an economical, 
well-standardized, one-model vessel as a 
transport unit; this vessel to be equipped 
with inner combustion engines of the Diesel 
type, inexpensive to build, easy and in- 
expensive to operate with a minimum of 
men; thereby suppressing all the extra 
labor of stokers and mere hand-labor, 
which would enable the ships to get along 
with a small crew of intelligent men, well 
paid and well treated according to Ameri- 
can standards. The history of the auto- 
mobile industry may repeat itself; Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturers could not 
compete with the European product until 
they revolutionized the industry by stand- 
ardizing their cars for mass production. 

All these considerations are looming up 
in their full magnitude before the minds of 
engineers and chemists; it is probably for 
this reason that perhaps no other class of 
citizens has become so extraordinarily 
enthusiastic in pushing the problem of 
national preparedness. 

The organization of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board led to the discovery of the meth- 
ods of mobilization of the good-will of the 
30,000 engineers and chemists of the 
United States. When General Baden- 
Powell inaugurated that splendid inven- 
tion of his, the Boy Scout movement, | 
wondered who would extend his idea and 
start here, sometime, a boy scout move- 
ment for “‘grown-ups.” It looks now as if 
Mr. Coffin and his sub-committee have 
found a way toit. ' 


FOR A CIVIC ARMY IN PEACE TIME 


This war has compelled us to admit that 
in all countries there is abundant latent 
good-will, a feeling of duty for the good of 
the community; it has been displayed in 
every one of the countries now at war. 
This devotion to the common cause is 
ready to spring into action as heroism and 
self-sacrifice, whenever tragic conditions 
require it. Nevertheless, it is too sad to 
think that, up till now, the excitement of 
war and slaughter and battle should be 
needed to arouse these noble sentiments. 
Why wait until there is war? Why not 
bring out this same spirit in times of peace? 
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Just now, when we are trying to organize 
a better army in the United States, why 
not develop a new kind of an army worthy 
of the ideals of this Republic, in such a way 
that every citizen of the Nation, even in 
time of peace, may pay his duty to his 
country not only by drilling and exercising 
as soldiers, but by rendering some lasting 
service which can be seen by the eyes and 
felt by the hands? Why not modify this 
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I would go further; I should like to see a 
law introduced whereby every man, and 
every woman, would be compelled to 
give at least one year’s work to our 
Republic and thus earn their full citizen- 
ship—the right to vote. After all, citi- 
zenship by mere accident of birth, or 
citizenship by merely swearing allegiance 
to the American Constitution, is a rather 
weak foundation for claiming full citizen’s 





RECOVERING THE BY-PRODUCTS OF COKE 


The re-heating room in the by-product type of coke oven plant, where benzol and other valuable chemicals 
that are used both for dyes and for explosives are now saved and utilized 


idea of military service from its antiquated 
European militaristic prototype into a 
directly modern conception of civic ser- 
vice? Why not let compulsory military 
service include some civic duties which are 
certainly not inconsistent with good mili- 
tary training? 

The soldier of to-day has to be very much 
of a mechanic and has to participate in 
many engineering problems of war. Why 
not enlist every young man for at least 
one year, enroll him in a more modern and 
greater Grand Army of the Republic, 
where, besides military drilling, he would 
be able to participate in some lasting 
great national work? 


rights, inasmuch as it involves no serious 
duties. We have spoken enough of rights: 
let us speak sometimes of duties. 

The women would perform their year of 
civic enlistment by serving in schools, 
hospitals, or in national factories, where 
clothes or equipment for our army and 
navy and for philanthropic or educational 
institutions were manufactured. All this 
would be a better preparation for making 
better citizens by learning the dignity of 
public service than by the usual frivolities 
which occupy too much of the life of the 
young men and women of this country. 

| believe that our public works, for 
instance, the building of roads and canals, 
































DYE-MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES 

This plant of the Central Dyestuff & Chemicai Company, at Newark, N. J., is one of the American enter 
black and red coal-tar products; scraping the dye out of the dye press, after which it goes to the dry kilns; 
product being baked; a coal-tar product being taken out of a filter before going into the dye press; the in 


matter; right: dried dyes pre 


reclaiming of land, building dams, improv- construction of public buildings, should 


ing the navigability of streams, irrigation 


be carried out by a civic army, as part of 
works, national forestry, sanitation, and 


military service, and under the supervision 


















































IN COMPETITION WITH GERMANY 


prises now helping to make good the shortage of imported dyes. Top pictures, left to right: Cooking vats for 
taking dyes out of grinders; aniline oil separators. 


Bottom pictures, left to right: An intermediate coal-tar 
terior of a drug manufacturing plant; making benzol. 


Centre pictures, left: Dye vats being cleaned of foreign 
paratory to being powdered 


of army engineers in the same way as the men in the Army should do nothing beyond 
Panama Canal has been constructed. I drilling and military exercises. In the 
rather dislike the accepted idea that young minds of many young military enthusiasts, 
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THE ENLARGING OF A CHEMICAL PLANT, DUE TO THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The Tennessee Copper Company, as a by-product of the reduction of copper ore, recovers sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid. Of these, nitric acid is indispensable in the manufacture of fertilizers and explosives. Upper 
picture: the original plant at Ducktown, Tenn. Lower picture: the new sulphuric acid plant built to care for 
the increased demand since the war began. Middle picture: putting up the lead walls of the new plant 
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HOW COKE BY-PRODUCTS ARE SAVED AND WASTED 


Upper picture: a German coke oven that saves all the valuable by-products. Middle picture: American 
bee-hive coke ovens that waste the by-products up the flues—the type in almost universal use in this country 
before the Great War. Lower picture: the by-product type of coke oven that is now rapidly replacing the 
bee-hive oven in this country 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF NITRIC ACID 


Two views of nitric acid boilers in the plant of the Tennessee Copper Company. Having neither 
large nitrate deposits nor many plants for the production of nitrates by chemical processes, the United States 
could be deprived of an indispensable element of all explosives by an enemy strong enough at sea to shut off 
importation from Chile 
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this breeds:some kind of disappointment thing tangible, along the lines of public 
that they cannot gotoactual war. During engineering work; something to which he 
part of this term of military service, we could point back with pride as a national 
should let every man coéperate in ac- achievement, to which he had contributed 
complishing something permanent, some- his share in earning his right to vote, and 
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MAKING BENZOL IN THE UNITED STATES 
The plant of the Benzol Products Company, at Marcus Hook, Pa., where benzol is now being made 
Benzol is the source both of dyes and of toluol, which is used in the manufacture of “‘T. N. T.” (trinitrotoluol), 
one of the most powerful of the high explosives 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZER 


Recovering ammonium sulphate in the plant of a coke company in Pennsylvania. Ammonium sulphate 
is a by-product of coke and is used in the manufacture of fertilizers. The United States depends on the 
potash mines of Germany and the nitrate beds of Chile for the two chief ingredients used in the manufac- 
ture of commercial fertilizer 


which, just as a feat of war, would stimu- this or that portion of the Atlantic Coast 
late his feeling of patriotism and make him Canal.” This, in itself, would constitute 
say with legitimate pride: “I helped to an excellent recommendation later on in 
build the best ten-mile stretch of the Lin- his further efforts in practical life. In this 
coln Highway”; or, “I helped to build way, too, our young men and women, rich 
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AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL PLANT 
The Solvay Process Company at Syracuse, N. Y. The United States has as many and as good 


chemists as any other country, but before the war they had not devoted their energies to the problems of 
dye-stuffs and war chemistry, but rather to the more pressing peace-time needs of the country 
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INSIDE A POTASH MINE IN GERMANY 


The largest mines of potash are at Stassfurt, Germany, and the United States has been largely dependent on 
them for its fertilizers 


or poor, would all learn some trade or oc- 
cupation by which they could feel more 
self-reliant. Our public buildings, our 
roads and canals, which too often are 
monuments of “pork barrel” legislation, 
if not of shame and graft, might thus be- 


come national monuments of pride and 
efficiency. This would cause an immense 
reduction in taxes, while at the same time 
preparing our young men and women for 
their future duties in life—build better 
citizens, a greater nation. 














THE NITRATE BEDS OF CHILE 


Until electrical and other processes for the fixation of nitrogen from the air were invented, the world's 
supply of nitrates came from these beds. The United States has fallen far behind Europe in the use of the 


artificial processes 
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THE MAYOR OF NEW 


YORK 


THE GRANDSON OF A FAMOUS IRISH PATRIOT WHO HAS 
FURNISHED A NEW STANDARD OF EXPERTNESS IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE GREAT MUNICIPALITY, 

NOW ONE OF THE BEST GOVERNED CITIES 

THE UNITED STATES—-MR. MITCHEL’S CAREER 
AS AN INVESTIGATOR— HIS ADMINISTRATION 
A GOVERNMENT BY MUNICIPAL SPECIALISTS 
—HIS BATTLE FOR THE CITY'S DEPENDENT 


CHILDREN AND HIS DETERMINATION 
THAT THEY SHALL GET VALUE RE- 
CEIVED FOR THE $3,200,000 THE 
CITY SPENDS ON THEM ANNUALLY 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE broth of an Irish boy who is 

the Mayor of the largest city 

in the world hardly suggests, 

in his personality, the atmos- 

phere of battle which every one 
now associates with his name. Mr. Mit- 
chel reached his present station at the age 
of thirty-four—but he hardly looks sq old. 
“Well, well,” said Mayor Gaynor when he 
was first introduced to the man who was to 
become his successor, “so you are Mitchel! 
Dear me, you are just a young chap.” 
Mr. Mitchel is tall, thin, wiry, long-legged, 
long-armed, with a 
long, sharp face—a 
face which is clean- 
shaven and bears no 
traces of the “‘power- 
ful jaw’ and ‘“‘con- 
fident chin’’. that are 
popularly regarded 
as marks of deter- 
mination and pug- 
nacity. He walks 
around with one 
hand in his pocket, 
sometimes whistles 
at his work, and al- 
together finds exist- 
ence a not unbear- 
able process. His 
fondness for fox- 
trotting has inspired 





Mr. Mitchel represents strongly the anti-Tammany 
section of the Democratic Party in New York 
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unfavorable comment from Methodist 
preachers crusading for municipal reform. 
Indeed, that modern school which seeks in 
every man the outward physical expression 
of the inward spirit would strike a snag 
in Mayor Mitchel. He is the most serious 
man who has occupied the New York City 
Hall in the present generation, yet he is 
the least serious-looking of the lot. No 
New York mayor within present memory 
has ever had his moral courage, yet ex- 
ternally he does not suggest the martyr 
who goes smilingly to the stake. No 
mayor has ever pos- 
sessed his pugnacity, 
yet, from a cursory 
view, one would 
select Mr. Mitchel as 
the life of a house- 
party rather than the 
man who has carried 
the municipal battle 
to the point that, in 
the opinion of his 
well-wishers, prob- 
ably means his own 
political extinction. 

An ability to read 
physiognomy and 
character will help us 
little in this instance. 
Mayor Mitchel’s her- 
edity, however, is 





THE MAYOR AND MRS. MITCHEL 


Who was Miss Olive Child, of Boston. Mrs. Mitchel is greatly interested in public matters and is one ol 
her husband’s closes advisers 





THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 














AT THIRTEEN 


Mr. Mitchel’s uncle, Henry D. 
Purroy, was a famous Tammany 
chieftain who frequently fought 
against that organization 


more to the point. To 
students of Irish revolu- 
tionary history his grand- 
father, John Mitchel, is a 
familiar figure. According 


to his biographer, this John 
Mitchel was the most bril- 
liant Irishman of his time. 
Though he was the son of 


a Presbyterian minister, 
hatred of England and love 
of Ireland were his ruling 
passions. We can imagine 
some of the New York 
Mayor’s bewildered friends 
applying to him the words 
which Thomas Carlyle ad- 
dressed to his grandfather 
in 1846: “A fine, elastic 
spirited young fellow, whom 
| grieve to see rushing to 
destruction palpable, by at- 
tack of windmills, but on 
whom all my persuasions 
were thrown away. Poor 
Mitchel! I told him he 
would most likely be hanged, 
but | told him, too, they 
could not hang the immortal 
part of him.”’ The particu 
lar windmill against which 
John Mitchel tilted was 
English rule in Ireland. In 
his paper, The United Irish- 
man, he preached open sedi- 
tion; as a net result of 
Which he awoke one day a 











AS A COLUMBIA GRADUATE 

He also spent several years at St. 
John’s College, Fordham. Fora few 
years he practised law 














AT FOUR YEARS OF AGE 


Mayor Mitchel is a grandson of 
John Mitchel, the fameus Irish 
patriot and revolutionist who, with 
his three sons, fought in the Civil 
War, on the Confederate side 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD 


When suggested for mayor, Mr. 
Mitchel issued a statement saying he 
would not accept a nomination or an 
endorsement from Tammany Hall 


convict in Van Diemen’s 
Land. Thence he made one 
of those picturesque escapes 
to the United States that 
so frequently enliven nine- 
teenth century Irish history. 
Irishmen and native Ameri- 
cans turned out in Novem- 
ber, 1853, to welcome him 
to New York; in his diary, 
published under the title of 
the Jail Journal, he records 
his reception. “The City 
Hall,” he said, “‘is a quite 
stately building of white 
marble, with a fine piece of 
ornamental ground in front. 
It is the only object | have 
seen in New York that 
would be called architec- 
tural.” There was a great 
procession ;women scattered 
the refugee’s path with 
flowers; the Mayor made a 
dignified speech of welcome. 
Could this Irish patriot have 
foreseen, however, that, 
sixty years afterward, his 
grandson would have en- 
tered as mayor the building 
which he so admired, his re- 
ception would have de- 
lighted him even more. 
This John Mitchel, even 
on this state occasion, 
showed a bluntness of speech 
not unknown to the grand- 
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WITH MRS. MITCHEL IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


The Mayor is a crack shot, a tramper of great endur- 
ance, an expert canoeist, and an enthusiastic camper 


son. Heaccepted this great honor, he said, 
in his speech of reply, expressly as an insult 
At this the 


to the British Government. 
Mayor, says the chronicle, “hemmed and 
hawed”’—as he might wellhavedone. John 
Mitchel’s popularity in New York was 


short-lived. He began editing a newspaper 
chiefly distinguished for its attacks on the 
abolitionists and its championship of the 
South. Heand his three sons fought in the 
Civil War on the Confederate side. The 
oldest son was killed while commanding at 
Fort Sumter, the youngest at Gettysburg, 
while Captain James, father of Mayor 
Mitchel, who served throughout the war, 
was wounded four times. When the war 
ended, the patriot went to Ireland and was 
returned as a member of Parliament from 
Tipperary, although Disraeli prevented him 
from taking his seat on the ground that 
he had been convicted of a felony. He 
wrote a history of Ireland, engaged in a 
literary battle with James Anthony Froude, 
and now lies buried in a Unitarian cemetery 
in his native country. Besides his literary 
gift and his powers of leadership, his con- 
spicuous traits—and these are important 
in the present connection—were a tendency 
to speak the truth boldly as he saw it, a 
hatred of all compromise, and a readiness 
to fight for his convictions without count- 
ing the consequences. 

Though this patriot Mitchel was a 
Protestant, his children nearly all became 
Catholics. The only son that survived 
the battlefield—though he survived it 
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ON THE REVIEWING STAND 

Mayor Mitchel; Arthur Woods, Police Commissioner; George McAneny, President of the Board ol 

Aldermen in 1914 and 1915; Comptroller William A. Prendergast; R. A. C. Smith, Commissioner of Docks 
and Ferries; and, at the extreme right, Robert Adamson, Fire Commissioner 
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THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


carrying two bullets in his right leg,—mar- 
ried Miss Mary Purroy, the sister of Henry 
D. Purroy, one of the most accomplished 
New York politicians of his day. Mr. 
Purroy—‘‘Hoy Purroy” the scornful called 
him—at times fought Tammany, at other 
times led the Tammany hosts to victory. 
His chief pleasure seemed to be a political 
fight; the side on which he fought was a 
secondary consideration. Though Mayor 
Mitchel was his favorite nephew—the old 
Tammany chieftain made him his heir— 
Mr. Purroy practised a kind of politics 
that would probably not meet with favor 
in the New York City Hall to-day. Four 
years ago, when Mr. Mitchel’s name was 
under consideration for the nomination, 
he came out with a statement that under 
no circumstances would he accept a 
nomination, an endorsement, or any other 
form of approval from Tammany Hall! 
Uncle Henry not only gave the future 
New York mayor his middle name, but 
associated his boyhood and adolescence 
with an atmosphere of politics that has 
probably had its uses in the present 
crisis. 

After a course at St. John’s College at 
Fordham—one of America’s largest Catho- 
lic universities—a similar course at Colum- 
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A BELIEVER IN EXERCISE 


Both indoors and out. His fex-trotting has inspired 
unfavorable comment from Methodist preachers 


bia and the New York Law School, Mr. 
Mitchel began twiddling his thumbs in a 
law office. According to his friends of that 
period he was not taking life with great 
seriousness. A day in the woods—he was 
a terrific walker, a crack shot, an expert 
canoeist and camper—had much greater at- 
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MAYOR MITCHEL AND CARDINAL FARLEY REVIEWING THE ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARADE 

_ The Mayor’s attempt to secure better care for the children has involved intense antagonisms. 
New York City spends $3,200,000 a year for the care of approximately 22,000 children in private 
charitable institutions 
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A PREPAREDNESS ADVOCATE 


Mr. Mitchel is an advocate of universal military 
service. He was prominent in organizing the mayors’ 
conference on preparedness which met in St. Louis 


tractions than had New York’s bad-smelling 
court rooms. His one conspicuous mental 
trait was a passion for figures. He dis- 
played great skill in analyzing complex 
accounts and had a mind that could sweep 
away unessentials in pursuit of the main 
fact. His entrance into politics, however 





was pure chance. His first jobcame simply 
as a prize in the spoils politics of the day. 
McClellan was mayor; and the New York 
World was publishing a series of articles 
alleging great corruption in the administra- 
tion of the office of John F. Ahearn, the 
Tammany President of Manhattan Bor- 
ough. Mr. Robert Adamson, now Fire 
Commissioner under Mayor Mitchel, was 
the reporter who wrote these articles— 
articles based on an investigation made 
by the Bureau of Social Betterment. 
Finally Mr. McClellan told Adamson that 
he had appointed an assistant corpora- 
tion counsel to investigate the scandal. 

“Who is her” asked Adamson. 

“He’s a young chap named Mitchel, of 
the law firm of Mullan, Cobb & Mitchel.” 

Adamson seized a directory, located the 
firm, and paid Mitchel a reportorial visit. 
He found Mitchel an attractive looking 
stripling—but hardly one who seemed 
qualified to grapple with the intricate 
rascalities of Tammany Hall. Mitchel’s 
biography, when Adamson learned the 
details, hardly encouraged the idea that a 
serious inquiry was intended. His ap- 
pointment looked like a straight out-and- 
out Tammany job. Mitchel evidently 
had got the place because he was a nice 
voung chap with family ‘‘inflooence’’ and 
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because he could be depended on to make 
a report that would completely cleanse 
Ahearn of the journalistic filth with which 
the “‘reformers” were besmearing him. Mr. 
McClellan did not know it, but, when he 
appointed Mitchel, he introduced a new 
idea into municipal administration. Prac- 
tically all the professions demand a period 
of apprenticeship in their devotees. We 
prevent men from practising medicine 
and law who cannot show the essential 
qualifications. Our captains of industry 
have advanced to their present positions 
by slow and painful processes. No one, 
however, has ever suggested anything in 
the nature of education for public adminis- 
tration. The most progressive universi- 
ties have established no post-graduate 
courses or training schools for mayors. 
Difficult and technical as the job is, almost 
any man, according to our happy-go-lucky 
American ideas, can fill it. But Mayor 
McClellan now unconsciously established, 
at public expense, a local university in 
administration. It had no faculty and 
only one pupil—this innocent child, of 
Tammany antecedents, who had _ been 
selected to “investigate” in the way that 
would best promote the interests of the 
Administration. 


When Greater charter 


New York’s 








Copirigie by ee n Bros. 
MAYOR MITCHEL AT PLATTSBURG 

One of his uncles was killed at Fort Sumter and 
another at Gettysburg. His father, Captain Mitchel, 
was wounded four times in the Civil War 
was in process of incubation, some well- 
meaning crank had inserted a paragraph 
which established a body consisting of two 


persons known as the Commissioners of 


Accounts. Their duties were supposedly 
investigative; it was to be their business to 
go into the departments, analyze their 


He has a keen scent for accounts and figures and delights in all the intricacies of the city budget 
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figures, and report 
malfeasances to the 
mayor. For many 
years their usefulness 
had been limited to 
providing Tammany 
with two “‘fat’’ jobs, 
and to defending 
maligned officials 
against the “attacks” 
of the ‘“uplifters’’ 
and their journalistic 
abettors. But Mit- 
chel, who presently 
became a Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, 
put the office to other 
ends. The very title 
of his new job—Ac- 
counts! Figures! — 
lured him like a 
siren’s song. The 
place gave Mitchel 
the entrée not only 
to the Borough Presi- 
dent’s office but to all 
the city departments. 
Here were figures in 
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DISTRIBUTING POLICE MEDALS 


Under Mr. Mitchel, the old systematized graft that 
prevailed in the Police Department under Tammany 
has disappeared. The department is now very effi- 


cient and, as a whole, honest 


GIVING 


OUT PRIZES AT A BABY SHOW 
Light-heartedness and geniality are qualities the Mayor has always with him 





glorious abundance, 
many of them alive 
with dramatic value 
and historic import. 
In this delightful 
atmosphere Mitchel 
now spent two in- 
dustrious and ad- 
venturous’ years. 
What chiefly inter- 
ests the average ob- 
server are the direct 
results he obtained. 
Ahearn, whose ad- 
ministration he was 
appointed to exon- 
erate, lost his exec- 
utive head; Louis F. 
Haffen, the President 
of the Bronx, paid 
the same penalty for 
years of maladmin- 
istration; Bermel, of 
Queens, resigned 
and took a trip to 
Europe. 

These were the 
spectacular achieve- 
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ments, but they were not the most signifi- 
cant. The really important fact was that 
aclean, alert mind with a genius for figures 
was searching the minutest penetralia of 
the city’s departments. Hidden recesses 
of the Fire Department, Police Depart- 
ment, Tax Department, City Record, and 
other branches that had never felt the 
trail of the investigator now gave up 
their secrets. New York was training a 
great municipal expert; it was paying for 
the education of its future mayor. This is 
precisely what Mitchel became—the one 
man who knew most about the business 
affairs of this great city. He knew the 
city in the sense that no one else has ever 
known it, and that is concretely. Others 
could discourse generally about municipal 
“policy,” the proper relation of the Police 
Department to great city problems, the 
wisdom of taxing buildings separately from 
the land. Mitchel could tell you how 
much fire hose the city had bought the 
year before, how much it had paid, and the 
precise amount it had been cheated. These 
dry details happily did not fall upon an 
unimaginative mind. They inspired a pas- 
sion for honesty, for civic decency, for the 
intelligent transaction of public business. 
Mitchel’s ideal of a city became a city in 
which the tax payers received their dol- 
lar’s worth of service for every dollar 
expended. That seems at first a prosaic 
statement; analyze it carefully, however, 
as Mitchel did, and you will find that it 
holds the solution for practically every 
problem, financial and spiritual, of munici- 
pal government in this country. 


A NEW TYPE OF MAYOR 


When Mitchel entered the City Hall, 
in 1914, he therefore represented a new 
type of mayor. He was an educated man 
—educated directly, that is, for the task 
which he assumed. Primarily, he was not 
a politician, but an investigator. In the 
last twenty years a new spirit has entered 
the administration of public affairs. This 
might be called the investigative spirit. 
Certain private agencies have interested 
themselves in government, largely in the 
way of collecting information, forming 
public opinion, and exerting pressure upon 
the men actually in control. Such have 
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been our city clubs, our municipal leagues, 
our civil service reform associations, our 
bureaus of municipal research. Their 
task has been a thankless one: that of 
standing outside the breastworks and tell- 
ing those within what they should do; the 
salaried gentlemen directing these organiza- 
tions have aroused the wrath and scorn 
of politicians, and sometimes the better- 
natured ridicule of private citizens. “‘Up- 
lifters’ is the word popularly used to 
designate them. 

Under Mayor Mitchel’s administra- 
tion these agencies have ceased to be 
mere critics—they have directly taken 
charge of public affairs. Hitherto Tam- 
many politicians or politicians almost as 
practical have managed the city, with the 
“uplifters” stationed outside constantly 
pointing the finger of scorn. Now the 
“uplifters” are themselves holding down 
nearly all the good jobs, with the hungry 
Tammanyites peering through the window 
from without. Mayor Mitchel’s adminis- 
tration is government by “‘uplifters.’”’ He 
has found his lieutenants mostly in these 
unofficial agencies which have so long been 
telling us how it ought to be done. Just 
run over, for a moment, a few of his de- 
partment heads: Henry Bruére, for 
many years one of the big guns in the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, became his 
City Chamberlain and closest adviser. 
Robert Adamson, who for years made a 
business of exposing municipal evils in the 
New York World, is Fire Commissioner. 
John J. Murphy, for many years chief 
worker in the Citizens’ Union, heads the 
Tenement House Department. Henry 
Moskowitz, for years a leading settlement 
worker on the East Side, is chief of the 
Civil Service Commission. John A. Kings- 
bury, Commissioner of Charities, had served 
as General Director of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
Miss Katharine B. Davis, head of the 
Department of Correction, was for many 
years head of the Bedford Reformatory for 
Girls, and is a trustee of John D. Rocke- 
feller’s Bureau of Social Hygiene. Arthur 
Woods, a young Harvard graduate of fine 
character who had made a study of pen- 
ology, heads the Police Department. 
George McAneny—a man who had spent 
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several years as secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association and as president 
of the City Club—was elected President of 
the Board of Alderman on the ticket with 
Mr. Mitchel. Mayor Mitchel’s ambition 
to have only the most experienced and 
capable men was shown by his unsuccessful 
but persistent attempt to persuade Gen- 
eral Goethals, the builder of the Panama 
Canal, to tackle the hardest job of all— 
the Police Department. 


A GOVERNMENT OF EXPERTS 


Irrespective of what one may think of 
the results, the mere recital of these names 
shows what a change has come over the 
government of New York. The old Tam- 
many plan was to superimpose the system 
of district leaders on the city administra- 
tion; the district leaders became the heads 
of the city departments, which were stuffed 
to suffocation with their salary-drawing 
parasites. But this patriarchal or semi- 
feudal state of society prevails no longer in 
New York. Mayor Mitchel has introduced 
a new conception: he regards govern- 
ment as a matter exclusively for experts. 
What have been the practical workings of 
this new ideal? 

I fear it will be dreary business to recount 
in detail precisely what the Mitchel Admin- 
istration has done. Efficiency, when ana- 
lyzed, seldom makes entertaining reading. 
To show how departmental expenses have 
been reduced, how the budget has been 
cut down, how money has been saved in the 
purchase of supplies—all these things, 
important as they are, unfortunately look 
rather prosaic in print. Mr. Mitchel’s 
speeches sound like reports made to the 
directors’ meeting by the president of a 
corporation. They describe, with amaz- 
ing intimacy, all the details of municipal 
housekeeping, tell a splendid story of 
economy, and give irrefutable evidence of 
success. Asa result of this close attention 
to detail, New York is probably the best 
governed city in the United States at 
the present ‘moment. In the opinion of 
competent examiners, organized graft has 
disappeared. Doubtless in its 100,000 
employees there are plenty of dishonest 
people; but the Tammany system is no 
more. Take the Police Department for 
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illustration: it employs ten thousand men 
and women; not to suppose that there are 
grafting patrolmen or captains or even 
inspectors among them would be only 
childish innocence. But the days when 
the old Tammany wardman used to make 
his rounds collecting his weekly tariff— 
the precise amount nominated in the bond 
—from saloons, gambling hells, and houses 
of prostitution; when each news-stand 
dealer and each old apple woman had to 
yield up a percentage of the weekly earn- 
ings to the gang who controlled—all that 
is gone. Look at Arthur Woods and then 
remember that, fifteen years ago, “‘Bill’” 
Devery occupied his chair! Think of the 
difference between Sigismund Goldwater, 
head of the great Mt. Sinai Hospital, as 
Commissioner of Health, and then call to 
mind one-eyed ‘‘ Mike”’” Murphy, who held 
down the job in the not far distant days 
of Van Wyck. New York, sixteen years 
ago, could always count on one thing: 
the City Administration could always 
be relied upon to oppose any law or any 
movement that improved the condition of 
the poor and to favor any organized raid 
upon the city treasury. Now, under Mit- 
chel, we always find the Administration 
on the side of decency. The greatest enemy 
of the masses usually resided in the beauti- 
ful old City Hall; that is now the habitation 
of their best friend. The Mitchel Admin- 
istration is not occupied in finding places 
for needy political dependents and con- 
tracts for favored insiders: its business 
is to clean the streets, protect the poor 
people from grafting policemen, improve 
facilities for education, and promote gen- 
eral social welfare. In a word, it occupies 
itself with something almost new in 
American cities: that is, the serious busi- 
ness of government. 


THE CHARITIES MUDDLE 


I have emphasized this standpoint of 
efficiency, this determination to get a dol- 
lar’s worth of return for a dollar’s expendi- 
ture, because it explains the great Mitchel 
controversy which has echoed from one 


coast to another. So much has been made 
over the Mayor’s attitude toward the use 
of city money for the support of the city’s 
dependents that the real point at issue has 
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been obscured. Injecting religion into 
any discussion usually muddies the waters. 
Mayor Mitchel has acquired a_ heroic 
stature among bigoted Protestants because, 
although a Catholic himself, he has been 
falsely pictured as assailing the Catholic 
Church. He has seemed a kind of munici- 
pal Martin Luther who has thrown off his 
paternal religion and nailed his new 
twentieth century theses to the door of the 
New York City Hall. Catholics have de- 
claimed against him as an apostate who is 
assailing the one thing that Catholics deem 
most precious: the religious instruction of 
the young. So long as these states of 
mind exist it is rather difficult for an im- 
partial writer to set forth clearly the dis- 
pute on its mere merits. Essentially, how- 
ever, the issue is simple. It is this: New 
York spends $3,200,000 a year for the sup- 
port of about 22,000 dependent children 
in private charitable institutions. These 


institutions are mostly under the control 
of religious bodies, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish. Now has the city any re- 
sponsibility to see that this money is spent 
in the way that best secures the object 


aimed at? Mayor Mitchel believes that 
when New York erects a school building it 
should get a dollar’s worth of school build- 
ing for every dollar expended. Likewise he 
believes that when it spends a dollar for a 
child’s board, shelter, instruction, and 
general preparation for life, it should get 
that dollar’s worth. That is all there is 
to this great charities dispute. | can 
explain the matter no more lucidly than 
by quoting Mr. Mitchel’s own statement: 
“For two years and a half, as the repre- 
sentative of the people of this city, | have 
been endeavoring to secure humane treat- 
ment and proper care for the 22,000 home- 
less and dependent children committed 
as city wards to private charitable insti- 
tutions. I have been endeavoring to secure 
proper administration of public funds an- 
nually disbursed to these institutions for 
the care of the city’s wards. That is the 
cause | am fighting for, and | shall con- 
tinue to fight for it, no matter what damage 
it may bring to me, for it is a matter of 
public duty and personal conscience.” 
The city has established the practice, 
which no one proposes to disturb, of having 
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these children brought up under the in- 
fluence of their parents’ religion, so far 
as it can be ascertained. Inasmuch as 
thousands are foundlings, that fact is not 
always easily determined. Consequently, 
these waifs are baptized alternately, one as 
a Catholic and one as a Protestant, and 
sent alternately to a Catholic or a Protest- 


ant institution. 


NEW IDEAS OF CHARITY 


Nearly all these institutions, Catholic 
and Protestant, were established many 
years ago. They represent the period 
when charity was largely an ecclesiastical 
activity. But in the last quarter century 
modern scientific methods have been ap- 
plied to charity as to nearly everything 
else. The business of the State is not 
merely to clothe, feed, and shelter these 
pitiable children and instruct them in 
religion and the rudiments; its business 
is to prepare them most carefully for 
responsible citizenship. In place of the 
cold walls of an institution, the modern 
idea is to furnish the semblance of a home. 
The children, no longer dressed in identical 
uniforms or made to march with the pre- 
cision of soldiers, are placed in cottages, 
where their existence, in so far as possible, 
is made that of a home. They receive 
schooling by the most modern methods; 
the best possible medical attention; their 
play is about the same as that of the 
average child in more fortunate circum- 
stances; vocational training, with the idea 
of fitting each child with a means of liveli- 
hood, is carried on along the most intel- 
ligent lines. 

Many institutions, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, to which New York commits its waifs, 
represent the highest standards. Many 
fall far below them. In a good many 
cases, physical limitations prevent their 
rational development; the orphanages are 
located in the city, where they were built 
many years ago, and have no room in 
which to grow. Others have failed to keep 
abreast of the times and represent about 
the standards so picturesquely set forth 
in the late Jean Webster’s play, “Daddy 
Longlegs.”’ For several years the problem 
has been a difficult one, the fact that it 
involved the element of religion making it 
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exceedingly delicate. Any one who pre- 
sumed to approach this subject has clearly 
understood in advance that, however en- 
lightened his motives and however diplo- 
matic his methods, he would be accused 
of assailing religion. Necessarily we had 
an antagonism between the conceptions 
that guide the Mitchel Administration and 
those that ruled in more easy-going times. 
Mitchel, as | have attempted to explain, 
represents the idea of expertness. He has 
appointed expert heads to nearly all city 
departments. This was especially the 
case with Mr. John A. Kingsbury, his 
Charities Commissioner. Mr. Kingsbury 
had spent years in active charity work 
along the most modern lines. He had 
absorbed the notions of philanthropy and 
child-caring taught in Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he had been a student. Mr. 
Mitchel selected him because he had made 
so great a reputation as General Director 
of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. On the one side 
we had modernism in charity administra- 
tion; on the other we had the conception of 
pietistic benevolence which had paid little 
attention to expertness. New York’s great 
charities explosion represents merely the 
irrepressible conflict of scientific manage- 
ment—of the “uplifting spirit,” if you will 
—with tradition. 

Probably no Protestant mayor would 
ever have attempted to institute reforms, 
as Catholics are especially sensitive to any- 
thing that sounds like criticism directed 
against their institutions. But Mayor 
Mitchel is a Catholic and he takes his 
religion seriously. Before going upon the 
operating table for appendicitis last fall, 
he received the ministrations of his Church. 
His Deputy Charities Commissioner, Mr. 
William J. Doherty, who has jurisdiction 
over the placing out of dependent children, 
is a Catholic and a man who has spent his 
lifetime as a worker in Catholic charities. 
Both Mr. Mitchel and Mr. Doherty 
have taken the position that their member- 
ship in this faith was only another reason 
why they should exert all their energies 
to reform conditions. In this, as in every- 
thing else, the Mayor is the investigator; 
early in his term, therefore, an advisory 
committee was appointed to inspect all 


the institutions which received public 
money. The members of this committee 
were Dr. R. R. Reeder, for thirteen years 
the head of the orphanage of the New York 
Orphan Asylum; Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, 
an expert in Jewish charities; and the 
Rev. Brother Barnabas, who had been for 
years the superintendent of the Lincoln 
Agricultural School, a Catholic orphanage 
of very high character. Brother Barnabas, 
after serving two months, withdrew from 
the committee. The other members, as- 
sisted by a small staff, representing all 
religions, spent nearly a year investigating 
the fourty-two institutions which annually 
received $3,200,000 from the City Treas- 
ury. The committee found that twelve 
met modern requirements. Of these eight 
were Catholic, three were Hebrew, and one 
was Protestant. That is, in the ‘“uncon- 
troverted institutions” the Catholic organ- 
izations made a far better showing than the 
Protestant. The committee found that 
twenty-six institutions failed to meet 
desirable child-caring requirements. This 
list did not contain a single Jewish institu- 
tion. It contained twelve Catholic insti- 
tutions and fourteen Protestant. If one 
wishes to apply the strict sectarian test, 
therefore, the committee’s report showed 
that the Catholic orphanages, though there 
were twelve that failed to meet the test, 
made a considerably better showing than 
the Protestant. This mere fact shows the 
absurdity of the charges that an anti- 
Catholic bias inspired the investigation. 


THE CHARITY REPORT 


The report was voluminous and detailed. 
It showed, in the criticised institutions, a 
distressing failure to appreciate the funda- 


mentals of their problem. “In some insti- 
tutions, of all denominations,” said Mayor 
Mitchel, ‘children were found with their 
hair nitted with lice, their scalps covered 
with itching sores, their bodies covered with 
filthy clothes that had not been changed 
for three weeks, their bodies underfed and 
undernourished, deprived of any reasonable 
opportunity for recreation, compelled to 
sit on backless, wooden benches, some of 
them compelled to bathe themselves ten, 
fifteen, and twenty-five standing in a 
trough with six inches of water, many 
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of them compelled to use the same towels 
after bathing, and other kindred condi- 
tions. These conditions are not illustra- 
tive of all the private charitable institu- 
tions of the city, nor must it be understood 
to imply that they are. They are illustra- 
tive only of a certain number, but they 
were found in that certain number.” 
Many had wretched hospital facilities and 
the scantiest opportunity for medical care. 
Dirty and uncomfortable beds, swarming 
with insect life, were not uncommon. One 
place had two hundred boys and not a 
single toothbrush. A colored orphan asy- 
lum—a non-Catholic institution—used its 
shower bath as a punishment for mis- 
behavior. In many places food was un- 
nutritious and tables dirty; not the slight- 
est attempt was made to teach table 
manners. In one nursery some of the 
children had to eat standing. Little care 
was given to teeth; extracting was the 
method of solving most dental problems. 
There were no mental tests for the dis- 
covery of defectives. There was a pitiful 
lack of opportunity for recreation; some 
institutions for little girls did not have a 


single doll on the premises, and others had 


no playgrounds. Discipline was rudimen- 
tary in nature, though there were no evi- 
dences of physical cruelty. School rooms 
were poor in equipment, unventilated, 
dreary, and instruction was given largely 
by untrained teachers. There was prac- 
tically nothing in the way of vocational 
training, although children were some- 
times overworked as household drudges. 

In its essentials these facts present 
Mayor Mitchel’s child-caring problem. 
It contains numerous side issues, which 
have been so forced to the front that the 
real question has been largely ignored. It 
is hardly worth while to go into these mat- 
ters now. 


MAYOR MITCHEL’S STAND 


Mayor Mitchel has acted upon these 
facts simply because he is mayor. The 
city is paying large sums to these child- 
caring institutions; clearly, if these reports 
are true, New York is not getting value 
received. As an honest man, mindful of 
his oath of office, he had only one course. 
He properly issued orders that no more 
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children should be committed to the dis- 
approved institutions until these out- 
rageous conditions were remedied. Nearly 
all immediately admitted the justice of the 
criticisms by adopting reforms. Such as 
have met the new requirements have 
again been accepted as suitable places for 
the city’s wards. But the proceeding has 
stirred up antagonisms that had been 
smothered for years. With the exception 
of Bishop Frederick Burgess, who issued 
an especially silly statement denouncing 
Mayor Mitchel, the Protestant orphanages 
have accepted the criticisms in silence and 
done their best to meet the new conditions. 
Unfortunately for itself, the Catholic 
Church has not shown a similarly com- 
mendable spirit. It has cleaned up many 
of its institutions, but members of its high 
clergy have assailed the Mayor in language 
undignified and discreditable. The efforts 
to get decent food, decent clothes, sanitary 
surroundings, and adequate educational 
facilities for the city’s dependents have 
been described as “‘an attempt to take God 
out of the hearts of little children.”” But 
the question of religious and moral instruc- 
tion of the young is not the point at issue. 
Mr. Mitchel is not seeking to withdraw the 
city’s wards from the religious institutions 
nor to secularize the city’s charity. All he 
seeks is the right to insist that orphanages 
receiving city money shall maintain certain 
modern standards. Mr. Mitchel has met 
these charges that he was assailing his own 
Church with splendid scorn: “If there is 
one thing that is a fundamental in Ameri- 
can life,” he says, “it is that, just as we 
declare that Government shall not lay its 
hands upon the altar of the Church, so the 
Church shall not lay its hands upon the 
altar of Government, and let me say that, 
while | am mayor, it will not.” 

Almost thirty years ago Abram S. 
Hewitt, when mayor of New York, refused 
to fly the Irish flag over the City Hall on 
St. Patrick’s Day. This act ended his 
political career. Most people believe that 
Mayor Mitchel’s attitude on the charities 
question will make inevitable his retirement 
to private life. That remains to be seen. 
Whatever the result, it has without ques- 
tion enriched our political annals with an 
example of almost unprecedented courage. | 





MARKING TIME WITH MEXICO 


WHY THE NATIONAL GUARD WAS UNPREPARED TO GUARD THE NATION—THE TIMELY 
TEST OF A WEAK AND OUTGROWN MILITARISM—HOW THE CONCENTRATION 
OF UNMOBILIZED TROOPS BLUFFED MEXICO AND PRODUCED BY- 
PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL SERVICE AT HOME—OUR 
CITIZEN SOLDIER ON THE BORDER 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


OU take it with all them glisten- 
in’ cannons an’ all these ’ere 
rumblin’ trucks, they ain’t noth- 
in’ to it,” observed “Captain 
R—,”’ squinting over the side of 

our car in the main street of Mercedes. 
“Yes, sir (accent always on “sir” in 
uttermost Texas), they’re sure bluffed 
several miles. They got used to cavalry 


patrols that couldn’t come acrost the river, 
but you take it with trains whistlin’ all day 
an’ all night, an’ unload’ them glistenin’ 
cannons an’ shovin’ yeller armies into. all 


these river towns, an’ they naturally ain’t 
nothin’ to it.”’ 

He had hailed us through the canopy of 
dobie dust which our motor car threw over 
the Mercedes plaza. “Hi, Cap’n. Hold on, 
Cap’n,” he yelled, and up he came running 
heavily, a figure out of Bret Harte, big 
Texas hat and cartridge belt, the handle of 
his Colt .45 “glistenin’’”’ appropriately 
where the flap of the holster for greater 
convenience had been cut away. The 
handle of that same “.45”’ would be whit- 
tled away if he tried to notch in all the 
homicides which to him had been justifi- 
able. 
worse than any other white man on the 
lower Rio Grande, chief of Texas Rangers 
between Brownsville and Laredo, slant 
eyed, red faced, unshaven, with the un- 
troubled emphatic lines around the mouth 
which come from chewing tobacco and re- 
peatedly shooting to kill. In himself he 
typified the old régime which had brought 
him into official being, and he leaned over 
the side of the Quartermaster’s car in the 
blistering sunshine of the Rio Grande 
noontime, and “gave us the real dope” on 
bandits, the border, and Mexico. 


Mexicans feared and hated him 


The ranger was right. The bluff did 
work. The concentration of 60,000 men 
on the Mexican border in one month ac- 
complished what four months of inter- 
national note-writing could not do— 
averted war. Men who have lived several 
years on the border and know the subject 
matter say “we have merely postponed an 
inevitable dirty job,” but diplomacy un- 
aided had failed to postpone that job. Up 
to June 19th the tone of the Mexican de 
facto Government’s correspondence had 
been peremptory, almost insulting. By the 
4th of July, the tone of that correspondence 
had changed: it was conciliatory, affable. 
The acid note of Jesus Acufia’s able pen 
disappeared from its pages and some wiser 
authorship, suddenly impressed by a show 
of force, and possibly by the desirability of 
not alienating the only possible source of 
financial assistance, took its place. 

It was a close shave at that. There 
came one day, General Funston told me, 
when it was only a matter of hours—of the 
two remaining hours of daylight—whether 
it should be peace or war. From Yuma to 
Brownsville every command—horse, foot, 
and guns—was ready and waiting on that 
day for the single code word which was by 
prearrangement to “bump” them in one 
long wave of invasion over the line. Gen- 
eral Funston, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him at El Paso and not with- 
drawn, could have issued that command 
himself in an emergency. He rightly 
played safe and wired Washington to say 
the word. The word never came. 

As it turned out we did not actually have 
to use force against the de facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico to compel it to recede from 
its attitude of opposition to our efforts to 
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restore order along the _ international 
boundary. We did not withdraw Per- 
shing’s column, we did not back down from 
the position defined in Mr. Lansing’s note 
of July 7th. But the bandit raids stopped. 
Carranzista troops after the Carrizal fight 
kept out of further clashes with our own, 
even under what had been previously 
deemed sufficient provocation, and in a 
new atmosphere of something close to faith 
and reasonableness Carranza and _ his 
Family Cabinet “purposed to employ all 
efforts that may be at its disposal to avoid 
the recurrence of new incidents which may 
complicate and aggravate the situation.” 

Representations by foreign govern- 
ments, notably those from Latin America, 
had some weight with Mexico, as un- 
doubtedly Carranza was also affected by 
the increasing financial strain upon him. 
But these influences had been continuing 
for several months. They were at best 
remote causes. What hit Carranza was a 
show of force. What changed him was the 


realization that the patient Government 
which had been trying to befriend him ac- 
tually could, and apparently would, fight. 


REPAINTING THE BORDER 


The concentration of the State Guards of 
forty-eight states was an impressive sight. 
To those of us who, knowing the weakness 
of the system, found in the concentration 
movement daily proofs of unpreparedness, 
nevertheless the mere bulk and momentum 
of all those olive-drab men and machines 
heading devotedly in one direction and for 
one purpose was impressive enough: it 
spelled money, resourcefulness, power, ap- 
parent determination. And if we were 
thus affected, you must multiply by ten for 
the effect upon sullen, border Mexico, and 
by at least five for the rest of that country 
which got its news exaggerated by distance 
and by oft repeating. They were all bluffed, 
even the incredulous Carranza family group 
which had guessed wrong. 

Everywhere ran the olive-drab color, 
shifting, moving constantly. On the roof 
garden of the St. Anthony Hotel, or in the 
palm-shadowed patio of the “Menger,” 
olive drab arms from Illinois and Wisconsin 
clasped white waists of Texas, while the 
violins made the same magic that they 
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make on Broadway, and from every table 
men jumped silently erect at midnight 
when a Mexican band played the “Star 
Spangled Banner.”’ The train going down 
to Brownsville was full of olive-drab 
journeying first class to the front. Three 
fat sergeants with neat dress-suit cases 
slept across the aisle from me, and nearly 
all the uppers and lowers gave forth re- 
luctant olive-drab legs in the morning. 
In the night, restless with the heavy 
weather of a Texas road-bed, I pushed up 
my shade to watch the moonlit country 


‘slipping by. At some unknown junction 


two long troop trains clankety-clanked 
past us over the switch frogs of a branch 
line, dim lights in the tourist cars showing a 
wilderness of legs and heads of hunched up, 
sleeping olive-drabs—somebody’s sons and 
husbands and brothers—rolling along out 
of an unknown peaceful Northern state 
bound for some unknown hot border town. 
The farther south we went the thicker they 
got. Finally, down in the river valley they 
became the dominant note in the great open 
spaces of Texas, triumphing over mesquite, 
cactus, and the peaceful handiwork of man. 

When the militia was called out on the 
18th of June it seemed probable to both 
the State and the War Departments at 
Washington that a state of war with Mexico 
could not be avoided. No matter what we 
called it—invasion, intervention, “a state 
of international war without purpose,” 
or plain war—we faced a complete break: 
with Mexico at that time. 


, 


‘* MOBILIZING’ THE MILITIA 


A certain amount of speed was therefore 
necessary in order to provide for eventu- 
alities. The word “mobilization” was 
used currently in defining the camps in the 
various states where the militia gathered 
before entraining for the border. But the 
word “mobilization” as used in military 
terminology presupposes ability to move; 
a mobilization camp is where troops are put 
into movement toward predetermined con- 
centration points. It became evident that 
not one of the state camps was, in the true 
sense of the term, a mobilization camp. 
Not a single one of the state contingents 
was able to move within a week. The Hay 
Bill, passed by majorities in Congress 
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which deliberately ignored the lessons of 
history, the advice of military authorities, 
and the actual needs of the country, con- 
stituted the forty-eight little state guards 
an integral part of our first line of national 
defense. The probability of their mobili- 
zation had been foreshadowed months be- 
forehand, and yet had there been any real 
military peril to meet in Mexico none of 
this “integral part’? would have reached 
General Funston in time or in condition to 
be of any military service to him. 

First, then, let us consider the prepared- 
ness of the National Guard of the United 
States merely as a matter of time. Thanks 
to a merciful Providence, the element of 
time did not prove important. We could 


not have surprised Mexico even had we so 
desired. So far as any war with Mexico 
was concerned it became evident in ten 
days that we had all the time we wanted. 


TO THE BORDER UNMOBILIZED 


Accordingly, it would have been the part 
of ordinary military common sense actually 
to mobilize the different state units before 
they were sent into the heat and unexperi- 
enced conditions of a Rio Grande summer. 

But what happened? Thestateadjutants 
general were loudly protesting with a local 
pride, generally in inverse proportion to its 
justification, that their troops were ready 
to entrain. From various points on the 
border came calls for help transmitted 
through Congress to the administrative 
halls of the State and War Departments. 
A new Secretary of War, very receptive to 
public service suggestions and anxious to 
give a prompt accounting of his steward- 
ship, did all.-he could to speed up the work- 
ing of the complicated machine under his 
direction. As a result speed was obtained 
at the price of efficiency. And it was the 
speed of the tortoise at that. The first 
line German army, two million strong, was 
actually mobilized and taking its pre- 
arranged dispositions on all the borders of 
Germany within four days. Within one 
week France was mobilized. In one week 
of hustling, less than 16,000 unmobilized, 
unorganized, unfit militiamen entrained at 
their home camps for the Mexican border. 
A mobile regiment, troop, or battery 
means, anywhere in Europe, that par- 
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ticular unit, at or near war strength, 
ready to move with all the material 
accessories of an active campaign. Such 
a unit must be ready to take the field 
against an enemy. In that sense not one 
single unit in the whole militia of the Uni- 
ted States was ready to take the field 
within a week; not one single unit was 
ready to take the field within two months 
of the date when the President’s order 
called into active service organizations 
which the Military Committees of Con- 
gress had established as the mainstay of 
our national defense. 


SPECIFIC DEFECTS REVEALED 


These are general statements and there- 
fore susceptible to the disbelief or con- 
tradiction of general statements. It will 
be far more convincing and interesting to 
reach our conclusion inductively from 
specific details which can be proved and 
vouched for. 

On the 1oth of July, with the colonel of 
a regiment composing a part of the First 
Infantry Brigade of the New York Divi- 
sion, | witnessed the first thorough in- 
spection of the command which he had very 
recently taken over. That regiment was 
numerically one of the strongest on the 
border at 1,250 men, 600 short of prescribed 
war strength. For their inspection they 
formed by battalions on their camp ground 
at McAllen, Texas, and marched out about 
half a mile to an open drill ground, where 
the inspection could be made by the colonel 
and his staff without cluttering up the 
company streets in camp. It was a hot 
day, and four men were obliged to fall out 
before the inspection had begun—half a 
mile of marching and a few minutes of dis- 
playing kit. About two thirds of the men 
carried the old equipment with which every 
state contingent with the exception of Wis- 
consin arrived on the border. Once each 
man’s kit was laid upon the ground and dis- 
played we found that hardly any two of 
them were alike. There was every conceiv- 
able combination of old and new. Not 
more than 25 per cent. of the regiment had 
all the various articles required, and a great 
many of these men when questioned didn't 
know that they were supposed to have the 
missing articles. 
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The officers of that regiment were as 
pleasant and hospitable a group of citizens 
as one could possibly ask to meet, but there 
was hardly a real officer among them. For 
armory’ or parade duties, for the general 
functions of our state militia as we have be- 
come accustomed through two generations 
of somewhat inert peace to regard them, 
these gentlemen would have been more 
capable. In three or four months’ time 
they, in common with the general run of 
the officers in more than thirty-two regi- 
ments which I saw camped on the border, if 
they could “‘stand the gaff,” might make 
efficient officers for a Mexican campaign. 
In saying this | am not merely advancing 
my own opinion. I am repeating what the 
inspecting officers of the Regular Army 
told me and, better still, | am agreeing 
with what these honest gentlemen them- 
selves, after a month or six weeks under 
canvas, admitted with the utmost frank- 
ness. There were altogether too many soft, 
fat men among them. Peace and un- 
preparedness, for that matter, have bred al- 
together too many fat men above the rank 
of major in the Regular Army. A great 


many of these men were, a good deal of the 


time, in visible physical distress. You 
can’t swing troops in that state of mind and 
body. A great many of the mounted 
officers were obviously not horsemen. They 
and their mounts were turned out badly 
and their men laughed openly at the 
ridiculous figures they made. 


THE UNORGANIZED CONTINGENTS 


The New York Division, of which these 
regiments formed constituent parts, was 
the only organization which came to the 
border nominally complete. The Pennsyl- 
vania Division was next to it. All the 
other regimental contingents came as un- 
organized or only partially organized units. 
All of them had to be consolidated, after 
they reached the border, into brigades and 
divisions. But the same military law which 
made it necessary to use the militia forbade 
the appointment of general officers by 
federal or Regular Army authorities to 
command these brigades and divisions. 

It is to this dual control that militia and 
Regular Army officers alike trace most of 
the breaks that have occurred and those 
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which will occur. Thus it was necessary 
to enlist every man who is now in the fed- 
eral service twice. By the Dick Law as 
amended in 1908 state troops were to be 
physically examined, equipped, organized, 
and trained on the same lines as the Regu- 
lar Army. But this law has never been 
complied with. The federal authorities 
have been in the abject position of having 
to use moral suasion in order to get the 
states to endeavor to do what by law they 
were obliged to do in order to get federal 
appropriations. There is no authority on 
earth which carries much weight with the 
governor of a state. A Governor Blease of 
South Carolina can, and does, muster out 
his entire state militia just to spite Secre- 
tary Garrison and the War Department. 
And you can’t stop him or any of his 
colleagues from doing the same thing 
again. You have got to enlist state re- 
cruits twice, examine them twice, equip 
them twice, reinstruct them, and then, after 
all this criminally lost motion and time, you 
may have to encounter, in addition to crass 
inefficiency, a total misconception as to the 
duties of the organized militia. 


THE CASE OF TEXAS 


For example, take the case of Texas. 
What happened there has never been ac- 
curately explained. What happened in 
Texas also happened in other states, but it 
so happened that Texas, being immediately 
upon the border and its militia called out a 
month ahead of the general call, became a 
good test case. 

It was a natural presumption that the 
citizen soldiery of Texas would be par- 
ticularly responsive to the President’s call 
because the depredations of Mexicans had 
been in a great majority of instances upon 
their own soil. Yet when the Texas mili- 
tia was mustered into the federal service, 
116 of the men refused to take the oath. 
To the credit of Texas be it said that with 
four exceptions every one of those 116 
men has now joined the colors. Their 
unwillingness to take the oath was due, not 
to lack of patriotism, not to lack of spirit, 
but to an entire misconception of their 
duties as members of the National Guard. 

Out of the 116 delinquents one company 
of sixty-eight men came from the two towns 
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of Lott and Rosebud. That company was 
formed as a local attempt to beat local 
option. It was almost entirely guiltless of 
any military subconsciousness. In their 
locality there had been some difficulty in 
acquiring alcohol for drinking purposes un- 
til several prominent citizens got together 
and organized a club which was listed 
on the books of the adjutant general as a 
company in the Texas militia. Some uni- 
forms were provided and a few Springfield 
rifles were cached in the club house, but in 
all other respects that Lott and Rosebud 
company had about as much immediate 
relation to the national or Texas defense as 
any other country club whose members 
can legally consume intoxicating liquors 
drawn from their own lockers on the pre- 
mises and not otherwise. 


THE CLUB SYSTEM OF MILITIA 


When it came to mustering in for active 
service in the arid wastes of Mexican- 
Texas these gentlemen promptly refused. 
They were in pretty much the same state of 
mind as was Mr. Kolehmainen, the 
Scandinavian long distance champion, who 
was urged to join the Twenty-second New 
York regiment in order that he might wear 
their colors in athletic games. He joined 
an athletic club just as these leading 
citizens of Lott-and Rosebud joined a 
social club. In the clear minds of Koleh- 
mainen, Lott, and Rosebud alike, by their 
own frank admission, there was no thought 
of Mexican or any other kind of hot and un- 
comfortable service. That was the job of 
the Regular Army, for which they could 
volunteer if they liked as in the time of the 
Spanish War. Not one of these men knew 
that they had violated the statute in the 
Dick Law, by the provisions of which they 
were promptly arrested to await trial by 
court martial. When brought up against 
the mustering-in oath they thought they 
were being forced to volunteer. 

Fortunately for the. good name of these 
men and their states, the tact and good 
sense of the officers in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department made it possible for 
them to take the oath and join the colors. 

But that is not all—and remember that 
we are considering Texas merely as a fair 
example of what took place in forty-five 





other states. One hundred and sixteen men 
would not muster in; but 1,082 carried on 
the militia rolls of the state of Texas never 
turned up at all. These men did not exist. 
They were “paper” men. The require- 
ment of the Division of Militia Affairs 
makes it necessary for each state to carry so 
many men on its rolls in order to get its 
quota of the annual militia appropriation. 
The adjutant general of the state of Texas, 
by hook or by crook, mostly by crook, had 
to make up that number. Any one who 
would permit the use of his name was 
good enough. Schoolboys were down, com- 
mercial travelers who were out of the state 
nine months in the year. Some members 
were also recorded in epitaphs in Texas 
cemeteries. As a good citizen of Texas on 
the staff of the governor said to me in San 
Antonio, “this isn’t a National Guard at 
all, it’s a disease.” And that disease has 
been epidemic all over the United States. 

Lott and Rosebud and Kolehmainen 
were, if you like, extreme cases, but I have 
seen cases closely resembling them coming 
from seventeen other states. The men who 
form the subject matter of these cases are 
the most eloquent witnesses as to the total 
inadequacy of the system by which they 
believe they have been victimized. 


THE CONFUSION OF DIVIDED CONTROL 


Try to grasp some idea of the confusion 
which this condition of dual control 
brought about. The War College division 
of the General Staff at Washington worked 
out very carefully more than two years ago 
a comprehensive plan by which the militia 
of the various states was to be concentrated 
in definite brigades and divisions at speci- 
fied points on the Mexican border. That 
plan was completely ignored in the stress of 
what the Secretary of War and Congress 
believed to be the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. Consequently troops were concen- 
trated as they became ready to entrain and 
as they were called for. With the excep- 
tion of the two divisions already mentioned 
the constituent portions of other divisions 
as planned to be assembled by the General 
Staff were distributed without reference to 
the original plan for practical organization. 

With this brief idea of the confusion in 
the organization of tactical units, we can 
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now turn to the condition of the personnel 
of militia regiments as they reached the 
theatre of war. 

The minimum peace strength of a regi- 
ment of infantry is 860 men, of a cavalry 
regiment 930, and of an artillery regiment 
870. The war strength in round numbers 
of these regiments is: infantry, 1,860; 
cavalry, 1,250; artillery, 1,150. Inorder to 
receive their annual quota of the military 
appropriations the adjutants general in the 
various states are obliged by law to main- 
tain their contingents at the minimum 
peace strength. They get their share of 
the appropriations regularly, but in a great 
many cases they do not maintain their regi- 
ments at the minimum legal strength. 
More of this later. 

In order to be quite sure of this matter I 
was able to obtain at headquarters in San 
Antonio accurate data with regard to the 
so-called mobilization, transportation, and 
distribution of the state guards along the 
border. The outstanding fact is this. The 


“windy” adjutants general who occupied 
space in the daily papers during the latter 
part of June, offering their regiments as 


immediately ready for border service, were 
actually unable a month later to get 
sufficient recruits to reach peace strength. 
This is not a matter of assertion, it is a mat- 
ter of recorded and proved fact. 


MILITIA NOT UP TO PEACE STRENGTH 


With the exception of the contingents of 
three states nearly every militia regiment 
which came down through San Antonio and 
was checked up for tentage and supplies at 
their respective stations faced the job of 
taking on something like 1,200 new men. 
Before the end of July, headquarters and 
the militia officers alike realized that this 
was an impossible job. In the first place, 
in each case 800 or goo recruits were neces- 
sary to make war strength, and from 200 to 
400 more sound men had to be found to 
make up for those thrown out on account 
of physical disability. By a rough pro- 
cess of subtraction and addition we find, 
then, that, six weeks after the so-called 
National Guard’s bluff was called, a little 
more than half of the nominal peace 
Strength of the organized militia had 
reached the border unmobilized. 
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But we can dig down much farther in our 
proof of the entire unpreparedness of the 
militia for effective field service. Those regi- 
ments which were mustered in at minimum 
peace strength or less had on an average 
only 60 per cent. of men who had served 
more than a year with the Guard and this, 
remember, was militia service—armory 
drills once a week indoors by electric light 
during the winter, and a week in camp 
during the summer. Fifteen per cent. of 
them had less than three months’ service. 
All mounted organizations were without 
mounts with the exception, as in the case 
of Squadron “A,” New York, of a handful 
of horses, many of them privately owned. 

Suppose, then, that by every possible 
expedient a given regiment late in the sum- 
mer could be brought to something like 
prescribed war strength, that regiment 
would have about four or five hundred 
moderately instructed men and nearly all 
of them with the exception of their border 
service would be without previous training 
in the field. [I have spoken before of the 
impressive sight made by this migration of 
olive-drab into Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. It was also a pathetic sight, 
when you stop to think that here were 
trainloads of men in uniforms carrying 
arms they knew nothing about, going thirty 
miles an hour to be introduced to animals 
they had never seen, and all in the im- 
mediate presence of a possible enemy. It 
was one great vivid moving picture of the 
public conception of preparedness. The 
money spent on that spectacular show so 
prodigally would have made the field ar- 
tillery of the United States Army first class, 
and would have put our reserve supplies 
and munitions on a sound footing. 


THE SYSTEM TO BLAME 


Ours is an outworn and _ thoroughly 
bad system. The men who compose the 
National Guard are the victims of that 
system to a far greater extent than is the 
general public which has been lulled into a 
kind of twilight sleep by all the verbal 
massage of misinformation about it. The 
weakness of the system is not confined to 
the National Guard itself, it reaches over 
into the War Department and into the 
Regular Army itself, which has been 
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compelled by law into close association 
with the system. In the matter of sup- 
plies, for instance, the Regular Army was at 
fault partly because of its old-fashioned red 
tape and restrictions, and partly because of 
the state cramp imposed upon it. 

Every staff officer who has had anything 
to do with this concentration is in agree- 
ment on this one_principle of mobilization, 
i. €., every regiment should have in its 
armory or in its home city immediately 
available all the materials necessary to put 
it upon a war footing. What is the actual 
idiotic policy? The War Department still 
clings to the moss-grown idea of keeping all 
extra equipment centralized in a very few 
distributing depots. The Eastern Depart- 
ment from Maine to Florida and including 
twenty-two states had to be equipped from 
the Department Depot at Philadelphia. 
The sudden drain upon the supplies re- 
vealed a lack of reserve material necessary 
for the extraordinary demand, but even had 
there been enough supplies immediately 
available it was physically impossible to 
shovel the stuff out of one depot and trans- 
port it into twenty-two states in less than 
two or three weeks. The lack of extra 
equipment, therefore, must be charged up 
to the Federal Government. But the lack 
of peace strength equipment is chargeable 
to the state organizations themselves. 


THE BORDER BRAND OF SOLDIER 


When, thus unmobilized, unequipped, 
and unfit, the various regiments of citizens 
from forty-eight states finally reached the 
border, nearly all of them went to work with 
a will to mobilize, to get equipped, and to 
make themselves fit. That was the finest 
sight along the border during the heat and 
the dust and the tropic rains of a very try- 
ing summer. | got a chance to see at work 
thirty-two regiments representing fourteen 
different states. During that time, while 
there were overwhelming proofs turning up 
every day as to the ineffectiveness of the 
system, there were many proofs of the spirit 
_ and fibre of the men who were doing their 
best to make good. 

A particularly good record was made by 
the First Illinois Cavalry in the early weeks 
of its service, Troop “A” from that regi- 
ment being the first militia detachment to be 









chosen for active patrol duty with the 
Regular Army on the Rio Grande. They 
actually mustered war strength at Chicago 
and lost only eighty men out of more than 
twelve hundred on their physical examina- 
tion. Their camp is a model of neatness 
and sanitation. Their buglers extracted 
music from their instruments instead of the 
caterwauling which saddened sunrise and 
sunset for some of the other commands. 
Their colonel and his majors by the end of 
July got their command in and out of camp 
every day and through the regular cavalry 
exercises by troop and squadron so as to 
make them look like regulars. They sent 
a polo team against the regular cavalry and 
artillery teams, they made entries in the 
regimental pistol and rifle competitions, 
and their baseball nine held up its head in 
Texas. Once a week they publish the best 
newspaper on the border, The Iilinois 
Cavalryman they call it, and under the 
title they carry this vigorous motto: 
“First from Chicago, First on the Border, 
First in Service.” And all this manifold 
military life they very obviously enjoyed. 


SENATOR LEWIS’S RESOLUTION 


And so it was with peculiar bitterness 
that the men of the First Illinois Cavalry 
resented the resolution introduced by 
Senator J. “Ham” Lewis directing the 
Secretary of War to take pity upon this 
regiment “stricken by the dengue fever” 
and remove them from the pestilential 
shores of the Rio Grande. I happened to 
be in camp with the First Illinois the day 
that Senator Lewis introduced his resolu- 
tion. Sanitary Officer Bishpam and the 
colonel had just made an inspection of the 
regiment. There was not a single man in 
the entire command who had dengue or any 
other kind of fever. The correspondent of 
a leading Chicago newspaper, however, did 
have a feverish idea about life on the bor- 
der, and in order to justify his presence at 
the front he had sent a sensational story of 
the ravages of disease in the camp of the 
Chicago militia. 

That Chicago “scoop” story was char- 
acteristic of a great deal of misinformation 
circulated during the summer through the 
channels of the various state newspapers 
which endeavored to give the folks at home 
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thrilling news about their relatives at the 
front. With war there would have been 
enough genuine thrill. But failing war, 
they had somehow to keep up interest in 
what was in reality a very monotonous, 
uneventful, unthrilling routine of duty. 


NEWSPAPER MISINFORMATION 


Stories of that kind added to the burdens 
of every regimental and brigade corps. 
Stirred by such tales of hardships, relatives 
and friends, with or without political ‘‘pull,” 
deluged their representatives in Congress 
with protests, and Congress immediately 
came down on the general staff of every 
division with inquiries which used up a lot of 
their time to answer. Loyal and sagacious 
governors of states also began sending down 
special representatives to inspect the 
camps of their state troops and report 
criticisms and recommendations. These 
men helped to worry the life out of the 
officers who were trying to wean their soft 
commands away from their accustomed 
home comforts and season them by the 
legitimate routine work of camp life. 

In the matter of food, as this particular 


colonel pointed out, it was a very essential 
part of the border duty and experience that 
the officers should learn to “rustle” for 


their commands. The Army ration runs 
at the rate of twenty-three cents per man 
a day. It consists of beans, fresh beef, 
potatoes, canned milk, coffee, flour and 
sometimes fruit. Any healthy normal 
man can live on that nourishment three 
times a day. 

The trouble was that very few of the 
militia mess sergeants knew how to use and 
make the most of the Army rations. 
Neither did they nor their officers know 
how to make use of the regular accessories 
provided by Army regulations. In every 
post exchange or canteen one third of the 
enlisted man’s pay is allowed as a credit 
balance with which he can eke out his ra- 
tion as he sees fit, or as his mess sergeant 
sees fit. A great many companies run 
company stores, the profits of which are 
used for various purposes, one of the most 
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usual being the replenishment of the com- 
pany mess. Regimental or company pool 
or billiard tables make from fifty to one 
hundred dollars a month dividends which 
are salted back into extra purchases for the 
company. Asa matter of fact, in a semi- 
permanent camp, like those which the 
militia is occupying all the way from Yuma 
to Brownsville, there is actually no such 
thing as aration. It exists only on active 
field service. With the devices available 
to every good company officer there is no 
necessity whatever for any assistance from 
state or any other outside source. 


USEFUL BY-PRODUCTS 


The overwhelming military conclusion 
to be gained by this concentration of armed 
citizens on the Mexican border is that the 
state militia as any part of a system of 
adequate national defense, always wrong 
in theory, has now again proved miserably 
wrong in practice. If the country is in 
earnest about national defense the so- 
called National Guard system has got to go. 
Congress should no longer divert millions of 
appropriated dollars to the preservation of 
a national sham and the menace of gross 
hardship and injustice to the citizens who 
pay the millions and suffer by their mis- 
application in the hands of Congress. 

If we can get that idea thoroughly under- 
stood it will be many times worth all the 
money and time and individual hardship it 
has cost. And it would be quite wrong to 
say that there had been no other very use- 
ful by-product of this olive-drab migration. 
By the end of September we shall not have 
an army, but we ought to have four or five 
thousand men who will be fit to form the 
nucleus of a reserve corps of officers. Be- 
tween seventy and a hundred thousand 
citizens ought to go back home wiser and 
healthier than they left home. Every one 
of those citizens ought to become a radiat- 
ing centre of sound military information 
and principle. You won’t find many of 
those men disagreeing with the idea that in 
a democracy the military responsibilities of 
citizenship ought to be borne by all alike. 





THE MATHEMATICS OF THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


THE FACTS AND FIGURES ON WHICH TRAINED OBSERVERS OF POLITICS BASE THEIR CAL- 
CULATIONS OF THE COMPARATIVE CHANCES OF SUCCESS OF MR. WILSON AND MR. HUGHES 


FRANK E. PERLEY 


IXTEEN million voters, one fifth 
of whom are women, will choose 
on Tuesday, November 7th, the 
next President of the United 
States. 

Who will win—Wilson or Hughes? 

The purpose of this article is to give the 
facts about electoral votes, about “ pivotal” 
states and the current issues in them, and 
other data from which the reader may ar- 
rive at his own answer to that question. It 
may be argued that 16,000,000 voters, 
scattered through forty-eight states, are a 
good many units to be calmly moved about 
like objects on a chess board. But this 
difficulty is easy to overcome. Consider 
the 16,000,000 not as individual units but 
as represented in the 531 votes which will 
be cast in the Electoral College. The next 
step in calculating the chances of election 
of the candidates is to list the states that 
are “Sure for Wilson’’ and those that are 
“Sure for Hughes.”” These two elements 
constitute the time-honored formula by 
which a Presidential contest may be de- 
cided in advance of the election. No pre- 
election calculation is complete without it. 

It is, of course, impossible for any ob- 
server to compile a map of “Sure for Wil- 
son’’ states to which a Hughes partisan will 
sincerely and heartily subscribe. By the 
same token no map of “Sure for Hughes” 
states can be made satisfactory to a Wilson 
partisan. The purpose of this article being 
to get at the matter without prejudice, the 
maps on the facing page simply indicate the 
judgment of one political observer who has 
studied the problem. 

That these maps will be criticised both 
for some of their contents and for some of 
their omissions is expected. 

Less than half of the forty-eight states 


are included in the two maps. Some of 
the other states have Democratic habits 
that are fairly regular. Others have swung 
into the Republican column frequently. 
But all have shown a disposition to shift 
around once in a while. 

The test of political perspicacity comes 
in extending the “Sure for Wilson” and the 
“Sure for Hughes” maps sufficiently to 
include a majority of the Electoral Col- 
lege. There are all sorts of possibilities 
when the conditions in the other states are 
taken into consideration. How readily 
the 152 votes classified as sure for President 
Wilson can be expanded into a majority of 
all! For instance, if in addition to the 152 
votes credited to the Democratic candi- 
date he should get 45 from New York, 
14 from New Jersey, 7 from Connecticut, 
15 from Indiana, 13 from Kentucky, 10 
from Oklahoma, 7 from Washington, and 8 
from West Virginia he would have a grand 
total of 271, five more than necessary for 
the election. Mr. Wilson, holding the 
other states, could get along without 
Washington’s 7 votes and win with Ne- 
vada’s 3, or Arizona’s 3, or New Mexico’s 3, 
or Wyoming’s 3, any one of which would 
elect him with one vote to spare. If he 
should lose in Connecticut but carry Wash- 
ington the three votes of Nevada or Arizona 
or New Mexico or Wyoming would still 
keep him ahead. Again, if the President 
should carry New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Indiana along with his 152, 
his total would be brought up to the nec- 
essary 266 by 13 from Kentucky, 10 from 
Oklahoma, 7 from Washington, and 3. from 
New Mexico, even if West Virginia returned 
Republican electors. 

Until recent years the political managers 
have calculated that a Presidential election 
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THE ‘‘SURE FOR WILSON” STATES 


; The solid South, which has practically always gone Democratic in recent years, plus Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Maryland, will almost certainly give Mr. Wilson a total of 152 electoral votes as a nucleus 
toward the 266 needed for his reélection 
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THE ‘‘SURE FOR HUGHES’”’ STATES 


_ It is generally conceded that Mr. Hughes will poll the 138 electoral votes from the shaded states. 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Pennsylvania went for Mr. Roosevelt in 1912; Vermont went for Mr. Taft; the 
other states in the group are usually Republican 
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would turn on the result in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana. 
These were known as the “ pivotal” states, 
and frequently they proved to be such. 
How would Mr. Wilson make out this year 
if he should lose all four of these states, with 
their combined electoral vote of 81°? 
Starting again with the 152 credited to him, 
he could win by getting from Kentucky 13 
votes, Oklahoma 10, Washington 7, West 
Virginia 8, California 13, Colorado 6, 
Illinois 29, Michigan 15, Nebraska 8, and 
Maine 6. This would make his total of 
electoral votes 267. 

If Mr. Wilson should carry his home 
state, New Jersey, and lose New York, 
Connecticut, and Indiana, he could still 
win without Washington and West Vir- 
ginia, or without Colorado and Nebraska, 
or without Maine and any one of these 
four states. 

As to the mathematics of Mr. Hughes’s 
situation, the addition of New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana to the 
138 electoral votes credited as sure for 
him would bring his total to 219. If he 
should also carry Illinois, with 29 votes, 
Kansas, with 10, Maine, with 6, and New 
Mexico, with 3, his grand total would be 
267, just one more than enough to elect. 
If he should lose New York but carry the 
other three pivotal states, his total would 
be brought one above the necessary 266 
-by the 29 from Illinois, 18 from Missouri, 
13 from California, 10 from Kansas, 13 
from Wisconsin, 7 from Washington, and 
3 from New Mexico. 

What would be the possibilities if Mr. 
Hughes should be defeated in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana? 
Like his Democratic opponent, the Re- 
publican nominee might find himself vic- 
torious, even in that situation. Taking 
again the 138 votes as a basis, the addition 
of 29 from Illinois, 18 from Missouri, 13 
from California, 10 from Kansas, 13 from 
Wisconsin, 6 from Maine, 7 from Wash- 
ington, 6 from Colorado, 8 from Nebraska, 
4 from Idaho, 4 from Montana, 5 from 
North Dakota, and 5 from South Dakota 
would bring Mr. Hughes’s total up to 266, 
and elect him. 

It is likely that most of the mathema- 
ticians, in undertaking to decide this year’s 





election in advance, will lay little store by 
the figures of the last Presidential cam- 
paign. The candidacy of Colonel Roose- 
velt on the Progressive ticket four years 
ago wrought many changes in the political 
map. Now that the Colonel has declined 
to run again as the Progressive candidate, 
political students will find difficulty in an- 
ticipating this year’s result on the basis of 
the vote in 1912. How many of Roose- 
velt’s votes will Wilson get now? How 
many will Hughes get? These are puz- 
zling questions. True, they are being an- 
swered glibly from the various political 
headquarters, but who really knows? No 
canvass has yet been made of the 4,119,507 
voters who rallied behind the Colonel for 
the 1912 Battle of Armageddon. Up tothe 
time Colonel Roosevelt declined the nom- 
ination unanimously tendered to him by the 
recent Progressive convention in Chicago, 
his loyal followers were predicting that 
he would hold all his 1912 supporters and 
attract many newones. But with the Col- 
onel out of the field, the Presidential race 
has narrowed down to a contest between 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes, a Democratic 
candidate against a Republican—the same 
sort of political contest as the voters of the 
country were accustomed to in the years 
before 1912. 

The most recent campaign to which this 
year’s can be likened was that of 1908, 
when William H. Taft was the Republican 
nominee and William Jennings Bryan the 
Democratic. In that campaign Judge 
Taft carried twenty-nine states, receiving 
a total vote of 321 in the Electoral College. 
Mr. Bryan carried sixteen states, his 
electoral vote being 162, as shown by the 
map on page 537. 

But, though eight years is a compara- 
tively short space in political history, 
many changes have taken place. It is fair 
to assume that President Wilson will carry, 
next November, all the Democratic states 
which stood by Mr. Bryan in that cam- 
paign. But in a score of the states which 
Judge Taft carried that year political and 
economic conditions are now vastly 
changed. Even his political opponents 
concede that Mr. Wilson will carry some of 
the states which were lost to the Demo- 
cratic candidate eight years ago. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1908 


Mr. Taft polled 7,678,908 popular votes and 321 electoral votes, carrying the whole Northern and most 
of the Western part of the country, as against Mr. Bryan’s popular vote of 6,409,104 and electoral vote of 


162. Mr. Bryan carried the solid South and the border states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and six votes in Maryland, and besides these his home state, Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada 








CALIFORNIA 
Electoral Vote Split 
Dem. 2 
Prog. 11 





THE ELECTION OF IQI2 


The voters turned against Mr. Taft in 1912, giving him only two states, Vermont and Utah, with an 
electoral vote of 8. Mr. Roosevelt, however, won the electoral vote of five states and most of the votes of 
California, a total of 88. Mr. Wilson, although getting less than the combined popular vote of Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt, received 435 electoral votes, the greatest number ever given to one candidate. The 
Popular vote was: Mr. Wilson, 6,293,019; Mr. Roosevelt, 4,119,507; Mr. Taft, 3,484,956 
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Reference to the 1912 campaign can 
prove of little help in efforts to foretell this 
year’s result. Mr. Taft, as the Republi- 
can nominee four years ago, carried only 
two states—Utah and Vermont. Colonel 
Roosevelt carried six states—California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Washington, although Mr. 
Wilson received two electoral votes from 
California. Forty of the forty-eight states 
were carried by Mr. Wilson and his elec- 
toral vote was 435, the largest ever cast 
for a Presidential candidate. 

Although Mr. Taft carried only two 
states his popular vote was 3,484,956. 
Mr. Wilson received 6,293,019 votes. The 
combined vote of Roosevelt and Taft was 
7,004,463. Presumably Mr. Wilson will 
hold, this year, all the votes cast for him in 
that campaign, and the Republican man- 
agers expect that all of Judge Taft’s 1912 
vote will go to Mr. Hughes. 

There remains the uncertain problem of 
apportioning between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes the Progressive vote. Friends of 


the Republican nominee assert that, in 
view of his indorsement by the Progressive 


National Committee and Colonel Roose- 
velt’s open declaration in his favor, Mr. 
Hughes will receive the votes of more than 
75 per cent. of the Progressives. These 
claims are not conceded, however, by Mr. 
Wilson’s friends, who assert that the Demo- 
cratic nominee, particularly through the 
progressive laws enacted by his administra- 
tion, has made a strong appeal to thousands 
of Roosevelt’s former supporters. In the 
Middle West and in the Far Western states 
they believe this to be especially true. 

It will be interesting to note, on election 
hight, how many of the Presidential mathe- 
‘maticians prove to have classified Cali- 

fornia, for instance, correctly as between 
Wilson and Hughes. Four years ago 
Roosevelt carried that state by a plurality 
of 174 over Wilson. The Colonel’s total 
vote in the state was 283,610, Mr. Wilson 
had 283,436, and Mr. Taft, with no official 
place on the California ballot, was voted 
for by 3,914. Many California Republi- 
cans voted for Mr. Wilson as a protest 
against the Progressive managers who had 
deprived the Republican Party of its place 
on the ballot. How many of these Repub- 
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licans will return to their party this year, 
and how many of the Progressives will turn 
to Mr. Wilson now are the problems the 
political managers are anxious to solve. 
Illinois is another great state where the 
ascendancy of former Progressives in Re- 
publican affairs has led to serious compli- 
cations. There is no regular Republican 
on the Hughes Campaign Committee from 
that state. Mr. Harold L. Ickes, who is 
sole representative from Illinois in that 
body, was, until recently, one of the fore- 
most Bull Moose leaders. Mayor Thomp- 
son of Chicago, member of the Republican 
National Committee from Illinois, had 
expected a place on the committee. The 
chagrin caused by the preferment of the 
Progressive leader is not limited to Mayor 
Thompson’s close friends. It is felt by 
many old-line Illinois Republican leaders, 
under whose management IIlinois was car- 
ried for Republican Presidential candi- 
dates in seven of the last nine campaigns. 
Illinois was one of the states carried by 
Mr. Wilson four years ago. His vote there 
was 405,048. Colonel Roosevelt was sec- 
ond, with 386,478, while Mr. Taft’s total 
was 253,593. The combined vote for 
Roosevelt and Taft was 640,071, exceeding 
Wilson’s winning total by 235,023. Hence, 
if the Democratic nominee can hold the 
vote he received four years ago and at- 
tract to his support one third of those who 
voted for Roosevelt in that election, he will 
carry Illinois. The logical place for it, 
however, if determined by cold political 
reasoning, is in the Hughes map. 
Amalgamation of the Progressives and 
the Republicans is described as proceeding 
more effectively in Ohio, for the reason that 
Colonel Roosevelt’s adherents in the Buck- 
eye State are satisfied with the selection of 
the Colonel’s close friend, James R. Gar- 
field, as a member of the Hughes Cam- 
paign Committee. In Ohio, as in Illinois, 
the regular Republicans have no repre- 
sentative on this important committee, but 
they seem to have accepted with a show of 
good grace the preferment:of a Progressive. 
In the campaign of 1912, Mr. Wilson re- 
ceived 424,834 votes in Ohio. Mr. Taft 
was supported by 278,168 of his state 
neighbors. Mr. Roosevelt polled 220,807 
votes. Though Wilson carried Ohio in the 
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three-cornered contest of 1912, that is 
the only time in fifty years that Ohio’s 
electoral vote has been cast for a Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The situation in Indiana is complicated 
because both the Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, and 
his Republican opponent, Charles W. 
Fairbanks, live there. Two United States 
Senators are to be chosen from the Hoosier 
State at the November election, besides a 
governor and other state officers. Thus 
it happens that there are honors aplenty to 
be awarded. The Indiana Democrats are 
at peace with their national organization, 
and James A. Hemenway, one of the 
most regular of Indiana Republicans, 
represents his state on the Hughes 


Campaign Committee. 

Under these circumstances, the Indiana 
campaign will be a battle royal, conducted 
on each side with great vigor by politicians 
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who know about all there is worth knowing 
in political strategy. 

Varying opinions are expressed as to this 
year’s result in Missouri. The doubt is 
attributed to the fact that Missouri pos- 
sesses a large population of German de- 
scent. Republican leaders assert this vote, 
heretofore largely Democratic, will be cast 
against President Wilson this year. To 
which the President’s friends reply that for 
every vote thus lost he will gain two be- 
cause of the Administration’s domestic pol- 
icies which have won especial favor in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Hughes lives in New York, Mr. Wil- 
son in New Jersey. What of these two 
states? The Republican candidate never 
has been defeated in his home state, nor has 
Mr. Wilson in New Jersey. Mr. Hughes, 
as a candidate for governor, twice carried 
New York. Mr. Wilson was elected gov- 
ernor of New Jersey the only time he ran 


. 


THE ‘‘PIVOTAL”’ STATES 
The so-called pivotal states, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, with their total of 81 
electoral votes and their almost regular habit of switching these votes to the winning candidate, have caused 
them to receive much attention by the politicians of both parties. These 81 votes added to the conceded 
152 of Mr. Wilson or 138 of Mr. Hughes would very nearly insure the election of either 
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for that office. Neither candidate has 
tasted defeat at the polls. Friends of Mr. 
Hughes feel that the strong hold he ob- 
tained on the people of New York while 
governor has not been shaken. When he 
was first chosen governor, in 1906, he 
received 749,002 votes, defeating William 
R. Hearst by 57,897 and being the only 
candidate on the Republican ticket elected 
that year. Renominated for governor two 
years later, Mr. Hughes polled 804,651 
votes and was reélected by 69,462 plurality. 
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dent. New York gave Bryan, as the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, 678,386 votes in 1900, 
Parker 683,981 in 1904, Bryan 667,468 in 
1908. Four years ago Taft received 
455,487 votes in the Empire State, and 
Roosevelt 390,093. Mr. Wilson’s winning 
total was 190,105 less than their combined 
vote, which together was 24,490 less 
votes than Taft alone received in 1908. 
In the last twelve Presidential campaigns 
New Jersey has been carried by the Re- 
publicans five times. McKinley was suc- 
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THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE STATES 


Eleven Western states and Illinois have granted women the privilege of voting at national elections. In 
nearly every state the women, if organized, could decide for whom each state’s electors should vote. Mr. Hughes 
in his speech of acceptance advocated woman’s suffrage throughout the country because he feared that other- 
wise there might come into being a woman’s party which would have this ability to decide elections as its 
object, to the subservience of the vital needs of the country 


In that year Mr. Taft was elected Presi- 
dent, receiving in New York State 870,070 
votes, and having a plurality of 202,602 


over Mr. Bryan. Critics of the Republi- 
can nominee this year call attention to the 
fact that when he ran for reélection as gov- 
ernor, his last previous appeal to the voters 
of his home state, he received the smallest 
plurality of any candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket. 

Mr. Wilson’s only appearance as a can- 
didate in New York State was in 1912, 
when he received 655,475 votes for Presi- 


cessful in that state in 1896 and _ 1900, 
Roosevelt in 1904, and Taft in 1908. 
General Grant carried it in 1872. Other- 
wise President Wilson’s home state has 
been in the Democratic column ever since 
the Civil War. The only straight-out 
party contest in which Mr. Wilson has 
figured there was in 1910, when he ran for 
governor and defeated his Republican op- 
ponent by 40,056 plurality. In the Pres- 
idential campaign four years ago New Jer- 
sey gave Mr. Wilson 178,289 votes, Colonel 
Roosevelt 145,410, and Mr. Taft 88,835. 
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In New Jersey, as in New York, there is a 
serious division in the Progressive vote as 
between Wilson and Hughes. 

Most Presidential forecasters, in trying 
to put Connecticut in the column in 
which it will be found on election night, are 
keeping in mind the industrial situation in 
that state. The European war has de- 
veloped an enormously prosperous mu- 
nitions industry there. The workingmen 
are all busy and wages are high. The 
Republicans have won more than one cam- 
paign on the issue of “the empty dinner 
pail.” Over in Connecticut there are no 
empty dinner pails this year. 

In Michigan, on account of her wonder- 
ful automobile industries, in Indiana, and 
in several other states where labor is em- 
ployed at good wages and full time, the 
view is expressed by many observers that 
the local prosperity will have an important 
bearing on the November election. The 


suggestion will influence campaign mathe- 
maticians in their distribution of the elec- 
toral votes between Wilson and Hughes. 

Then there is another phase of this cam- 
paign which is receiving earnest considera- 


tion, namely: What are the women voters 
going to do? This suggests another in- 
teresting map, shown on the facing page. 
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It is estimated that there are, in these 
twelve states, more than four million 
women who, if they care to do so, may vote 
for President at the November election. 
One third of these live in Illinois. Cali- 
fornia has more than 800,000, Washington 
more than 400,000, Kansas nearly half a 
million, Colorado a quarter of a million, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah about 100,000 
each, and Oregon more than 200,000. 
Arizona has probably 45,000, Wyoming 
35,000, and Nevada 25,000. True it may 
be that a considerable percentage of these 
women do not care to vote, but the great 
majority, after fighting for years to get the 
ballot, now exercise this privilege. 

Some of the most forceful suffrage 
leaders intend to make the vote of their 
sex count in this year’s campaign. They 
realize that the women, if they act in 
unison, may decide the Presidential elec- 
tion. In several of the suffrage states 
there are enough women voters to throw 
those states either to Wilson or to Hughes 
in the Electoral College. Their efforts are 
certain to heighten interest in the campaign, 
and a block of 91 votes is not to be despised, 
by preélection mathematicians. Many a 
Presidential election has turned on a much 
narrower margin. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT SETTLEMENT OF THE FAMOUS OLD SCOTTISH CLANSMEN 
IN NORTH CAROLINA THAT IS THE RECOGNIZED CENTRE OF THE SCOTS 
IN AMERICA—A LEADER WHO FACED THE ALMOST HOPELESS TASK OF 
SPREADING A NEW CREED OF EDUCATION AND OF PROGRESS, 
AND HOW HE SUCCEEDED 


BY 


RALPH W. PAGE 


F TO-MORROW the Western Union, 
the modern Paul Revere, were to 
sound the call to arms on the waters 
of the Lumber and Cape Fear rivers 
in North Carolina, and the roll of the 

volunteers were called in the open squares 
at Carthage and Fayetteville, the sergeant 
could use as his list the ancient muster of 
the clans at Cross Hill on February 15, 
1776. Donald Macdonald and Alexander 


MacLeod, John MacKenzie and Murdock 
MacCaskill would answer now as then. 
Reading the old chronicle of the days when 
Flora Macdonald of Milton, the heroine of 
Skye and the savior of Charles Stuart, last 
crowned king of Scotland, rallied the rem- 
nants of the veterans of Preston and Cul- 
loden and the great clan Colla to the sound 
of the pibroch under the famous mulberry 
tree at Carthage to march in their last tar- 
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tan array for the glory of King George, a 
resident of the region has a feeling that he 
knows every character—every captain and 
every private. Why, they are his neigh- 
bors! Even the houses, and the roads, and 
the landmarks are the same—are inhabited 
by the same families. 

For until the last decade there has 
come no change over this ancient Highland 
settlement. Spreading out from Fayette- 
ville through a country of innumerable 
streams and great pine forests, the sturdy 
sons of Scotland’s last battle established a 
frugal and hardy civilization around their 
churches of Bethel and Bethesda before the 
American Revolution. They established 
their cotton fields and their whisky stills, 
their pioneer cabins and their inde- 
pendence, and there they stayed, as vigor- 
ous and as religious and as ignorant and as 
poor a population as, perhaps, could be 
found on the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE SCOTTISH CENTRE OF AMERICA 


With them they brought the splendid 
traditions and legends of their race, and it 
is not an exaggeration to say that in many 
respects they are the strongest and purest 
element in our population. Their in- 
heritance shows no weakness in the strain. 
They are tough and they are honest. They 
are proud and they are fighters, every man 
of them. Out of their slim means they 
disburse a Mosaic hospitality and display 
a rugged contempt of all outside help and 
opinion. They are the recognized centre 
and seat of the Scots in America. 

But the hand of progress had passed 
them by. An antiquary taking the old 
Morgantown road fifteen years ago would 
have found infinite delight in the Old World 
courtesy of the elder ladies; the simple 
pioneer plantation, with the old bucket in 
the well; the revolutionary smoke house; 
the wooden churn; the buckskin-seated 
chairs; the crazy-quilts; the old squirrel 
rifles. He would have gloried in the beauty 
of the girls, and the fierce and kindly 
arrogance of the head of the house. But 
if he were also alive to the needs of our 
country, as well as to the needs of these 
citizens, his heart would have been heavy 
at the reverse of the picture. As a nation 
we do not look to the care of our people. If 


ignorance is a blight, this hardy stock of 
ours was sorely afflicted. Properly speak- 
ing, schools there were none. The well- 
to-do sent their little Alexanders and Mal- 
coms off to Bingham’s and the University, 
to be seen no more. The rank and file 
occasionally packed their lovely daughters 
and their bare-legged boys down a sandy 
woodland path to a ramshackle one-room 
shanty with no windows but unlimited 
ventilation, to sit under the hectic care of a 
distracted female whose instruction was 
somewhat better than her pay, and worse 
than her training, which was just about 
nothing at all. 

An amazing change has come over the 
region within twenty years. 
ful student it is a complete and satisfactory 
demonstration of three things. First, the 
obvious proposition that the welfare, as 
well as the happiness, of a community de- 
pends upon the education of its children, 
particularly the girls; secondly, that, lack- 
ing government agencies, this requires in 
every country neighborhood a Napoleonic 
leader; and that the benefits derived from 
the political press and our present political 
system are precisely none at all. A real 
leader is confronted at the very beginning 
with the stink of a partisan county govern- 
ment and the creed of partisan politicians. 
This creed is to the effect that the people 
are the best in the world, the county the 
best in the world, conditions the best in the 
world, of which consummate perfection he, 
the politician, is the source and pinnacle. 


THE COMING OF A LEADER 


Just twenty years ago there came riding 
into this splendid mummified cradle of men 


a leader. The Rev. C. G. Vardell arrived 
at Red Springs, in North Carolina. He 
found the “Red Springs Academy,” a 
burlesque on Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
neighboring districts of Philadelphus and 
Antioch boasted twin institutions of equal 
splendor and learning. 

He was depressed with the spectacle, 
familiar those days in many other places in 
the South, of the daughters of our purest 
stock growing up in ignorance and dark- 
est provincialism, alike untrained for affairs 
and oblivious of the finer shades of life 
provided by art and music, literature and 
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history. Splendid material was wasting on 
the dreamy waters of the Cape Fear. — 
He went out among the elders of the 
Presbytery, stern, God-fearing men, whose 
prime virtue was conservatism, preaching a 
doctrine destined to bear great fruit: 
that the most desirable thing in the world 
was a cultured Christian woman; that 
men have the making of civilization, but 
that women have the making of men; 
that the chief elements in any community 
are its homes and its primary schools; 
that they are made by women; that no 
State which will educate its mothers need 
ever fear for its future; that it was the 
bounden duty of the people to give the 
girls the best there was in the world to offer, 
and that this must be for a price so small 
as to be within the reach of all; that 
then they would behold these same girls 
build the primary schools and the homes of 
their husbands and children. For this pur- 


pose he called upon them to build a school. 


ACCOMPLISHING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


A more hopeless task can hardly be im- 
agined. A more necessary one never 
existed in the old North State. And | ven- 
ture to say that the debt owed by the state 
and the Nation to this obscure apostle of 
light will never be even recorded, not to 
mention paid. To tell the grandsons of 
the clansmen who fought and died at Fal- 
kirk and the veterans of Pickett’s charge 
—the vanguard of individualism and the 
bulwarks of the Presbyterian Church— 
that they were condemning their progeny 
to mediocrity and their inheritance to 
oblivion was bad enough. To extract a 
budget from a turnip were child’s play in 
‘comparison with separating an endowment 
from the savings of the canny Scot. That 
such a work, the A B C of even a pretence of 
a modern government, should be left to a 
private prophet is another count in the in- 
dictment against states’ rights and a bed- 
lam of authority. But on the other hand, 
that the leading position in education has 
been taken by this section of the country, 
the very Mecca and headquarters of the 
training of women for all the Scots in 
America, is a tribute to the splendid quality 
of personal leadership at times developed 
under a system of rabid individualism. 
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For the elders out of their slim funds and 
grave doubts contributed the lordly sum of 
four thousand dollars for the establishment 
of the “Southern Presbyterian College and 
Conservatory of Music.” The faith and 
steady purpose, the desperate uphill fight, 
and the difficulties encountered in provid- 
ing a liberal education, a comprehensive, 
buoyant, and happy outlook upon life, and 
a thorough training in the domestic arts to 
the girls of the region for the nominal cost 
of $200 a year apiece, including all ex- 
penses, with this microscopic nest egg, are 
apparent. But he set to work in a small 
wooden structure at Red Springs, in a loca- 
tion healthful and beautiful, in the very 
centre of the country district, among sur- 
roundings familiar to his flock. The results 
shown to-day are the vindication of the phil- 
osophy and the reward for the great effort. 


HIS ACHIEVEMENT 


The present writer attended the exercises 
there on May 2d last. The meagre be- 
ginnings, the conditions of ’96, seemed a 
myth. The present school house at Phil- 
adelphus was passed on the way. No sign 
of the decrepit little shanty. Standing 
back from the road against a background of 
native forestry stood a modern brick build- 
ing two stories high, a credit to the archi- 
tects’ and builders’ art. Four doric col- 
umns adorned the portals, and sixty large 
windows lighted the classrooms, which 
bore testimony to Dr. Vardell’s power of 
prophecy. If we had gone no further we 
would have seen enough to justify his creed 
and his labors. ~The women of the section, 
graduated from the modest halls of the 
college, had revolutionized the school— 
compelled its proper structure, themselves 
overhauled the curriculum, and taken 
charge of the teaching. From outward 
view this high school at the cross-roads of a 
purely agricultural community was the 
equal of any in Boston or under the shades 
of Columbia. It is the direct result of an- 
other tenet of Dr. Vardell’s creed—that 
girls should be trained in the country. In 
their hands lies the destiny of country 
children throughout the land, and it is 
self-evident that they must be trained 
where they are, and not shipped off to the 
gritty paving stones to learn a superficial 
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contempt for their own pastures and 
homely graces. 

The college at Red Springs is not only a 
school. It is the centre of intellectual life 
in the section. Assembling from every 
direction came automobiles, old fashioned 
buggies, and even wagons drawn by the 
cotton mules, with grandmother enthroned 
in state in a rocking-chair surrounded by 
four generations and the lunch basket. 
Tethered in the offing was every kind of 
beast of burden, while gathered for school- 
breaking was laird and henchman, min- 
ister and elder, matron and infant in arms, 
and the representative of every clan erst- 
while in the service of Charles Edward 
Stuart, hereditary king of Scotland. 
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The college itself was a revelation. It 
was in holiday garb. Pretty girls in quaint 
costume and happy laughing groups were 
busy out under the trees and in the corri- 
dors planning a festival. Compared with 
its beginnings the buildings are magnifi- 
cent. Compared with their needs they are 
insignificant. There is a broad and ample 
veranda and the usual classic entrance; a 
vestibule, reception room, and _ library 
beautifully finished in native pine; a 
three-story rotunda; comfortable quarters 
for 250 girls; about twenty-five private 
music rooms with a captive piano in each; 
a large gymnasium; complete laboratories 
for chemistry and physics; a separate 
dining room and kitchen for the study of 
cooking; a department equipped to teach 
the mysteries of dressmaking and design- 
ing; a steam laundry and a studio; besides 
dignified executive offices. 

To the visitor one of the greatest beauties 
of it all was outdoors. A natural bowl 
had been transformed into an amphi- 
theatre. By four o’clock this was filled to 
overflowing by guests and parents and 
country people from thirty miles around. 
Now ensued a scene as sylvan and classic, 
as full of fairies and old songs as any to be 
witnessed at Stratford-on-Avon. : It was a 
Shakespearean pageant, a myriad of elves 
and flowers and spirits of the air—gorgeous 
costumes from the rialto and the stately 
court of the Plantagenets, tunics and coats 
of mail, gabardines and velvet hose, Lincoln 
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green and the gray goose feather. Here 
was the whole cast of the Merchant of 
Venice, heralded by “Ariel,” winding out of 
the real greenwood, to the soft music of a 
stringed quartette. 

The significance of this stately and ar- 
tistic performance lies in the fact that from 
start to finish it was the work of the girls 
themselves. The gorgeous costumes cost 
nothing. On closer view magnificent gold 
necklaces turned out to be cow chains 
gilded; the cloth of gold was essentially a 
gunny-sack; the most magnificent baldric 
a bedroom fantasy. There were simple 
country girls come from the humble cot- 
tages and the hillside pastures. The most 
casual observer could see that the very best 
of our traditional classical education had 
been provided them. They were most of 
them proficient performers, as well as ap- 
preciative critics of the musical masters. 


A COLLEGE FOR COUNTRY GIRLS 


But thé principal value of this country 
college for country girls is in the thorough 
and practical training they receive in the 
essentials of home life. One of the greatest 
banes of the cotton belt is hog and hominy 
—is the everlasting enervating succession 
of fried pork and fried chicken, of fried 
bread and fried potatoes. Here cooking is 
taught as an elementary and obvious 
primary lesson. Food values and costs, 
preparation and service, proteins, fats, 
calories are learned as a matter of course. 
These girls make their own clothes from 
modern patterns and durable materials, 
with an eye to beauty and economy. They 
do not dabble in, they master, the house- 
hold arts, and, with their songs and laugh- 
ter, carry back home a practical knowledge 
of how to live. 

I was moved to write the story of this re- 
markable school because of the two out- 
standing and striking facts. It not only 
educates, it trains country girls. It trains 
them to live and it trains them to make a 
living. Graduates of the college are in de- 
mand all over the South as teachers. They 
are not only teachers of children—they are 
builders of schools, and the leading force in 
many a forgotten community. And even 
so, it would be of no avail to the rank and 
file of the country girls if it were expensive. 
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But Dr. Vardell has kept the total cost of a 
girl’s year there down to $200. This is the 
crux of the whole business. The other 
fact is the remarkable hold it has taken 
upon the Scots in America. It has become 
a monument to the purpose and the ideals 
of the sons of the Highlands. 


THE SCOTS, REAL AMERICANS 


In these days when we are looking to our 
defenses and calling the roll of the patriots 
in our stronghold, to find which of the 
races of men making up this Republic can 
be depended upon in time of stress, it is 
best to turn first of all to those silent in the 
controversies. It is axiomatic that the 
silent man is the dangerous man, and that 
in the last ditch the bridge is held by those 
long of arm and short of speech. 

The United States has come to a cross 
section in history when it is obliged to take 
stock of the origin and the affiliations of its 
citizens. The acid test of World War has 
brought out the true colors of every 
European group making up our population. 
And the highest premium has been placed 
upon those revealing the white badge of 
loyalty and courage, undivided faith and 
readiness to serve. 

In calling such a roll the sturdiest and 
most reliable of all might almost be for- 
gotten in the muster, so modest are they 
and so inarticulate. The Highland clans- 
man is the most formidable warrior in the 
world, the most devoted follower, proudest 
of his traditions, his family record, and his 
country. A fair half of this Spartan race 
are this day citizens of the United States. 
For centuries the other half has fought the 
battles of the world. No legion of Czsar 
or band of Knights Templars has such a 
record as these who broke the old guard of 
Napoleon and whose tartan is familiar in 
every corner of the world, making history 
in Africa, India, China, Crimea, Sudan. 

It is not only fair but of inestimable 
value to every true American that the stir- 
ring chain of romantic adventure marking 
the path of the great houses of Macdonald 
and MacLeod, MacIntosh and MacGregor 
from Inverness to the heart of America 
should be inscribed and placed beside the 
records of the Pilgrims and the Old Domin- 
ion. And that while men with anxiety and 
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concern observe such national groups as 
the German-American and the _[Irish- 
American and the illiterate South Euro- 
pean burst forth in activities of doubtful 
benefit to the country, it may be well to lay 
emphasis upon the movement of the most 
closely knit of all the races in the country 
and inquire what Clanranald is doing. 

The Highlanders are not a nation. They 
are forty-five great families, hardly more 
numerous than the Myrmidons and some- 
what more potent. They do not look back 
upon the general traditions of a mother 
country to be lost by time, but frum gener- 
ation to generation of personal family 
achievement and custom; and they are at 
this moment banding together under the an- 
cient colors of their clans in common pur- 
pose to keep alive the warlike memories of 
their race and to make an everlasting mon- 
ument to their great heroine. 

Their memories are of Flora Macdonald, 
and their monument is this school to teach 
the daughters of Albyn to be leaders in the 
land their fathers have given them. These 
men who will hold the first line when dip- 
lomacy fails are not assembling to blow up 
bridges, to advise the President, to invade 
Ireland, or to intimidate Congress, but to 
build America and to add a monument to 
the treasured legends of Colonial days. 
Flora Macdonald is the heroine and dar- 
ling of Scotland. All men know the story 
of that last and greatest adventure of. the 
Highlands, “that lawless land of romance 
where deeds of wonderful enterprise were 
things of daily occurrence and little con- 
sequence.” How Charles Edward Stuart, 
hereditary king of Scotland and soldier of 
fortune, sent the fiery cross through the 
hills and led the Camerons and the great 
clan Colla, the Grants of Glenmorriston 
and the Stuarts of Appin under the meteor 
flag, wearing the white cockade, against the 
British Empire. : 

It is not so well known that this remark- 
able woman lived four eventful years of her 
life at Killegray, an estate owned by her 
husband Allen on the waters of Mountain 
Creek, not far from Fayetteville, and led 
the clans in their last great gathering 
during the Revolution. 

But every Scotsman kncws it. From 
that day to this, the sons and daughters of 
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these Highland tribes, scattered over the 
Union and Canada, taking high place in 
business and government, have held Fay- 
etteville as their headquarters, and the 
traditions and memories of Flora Mac- 
donald as their ideal. The whole country 
surrounding the scene of this dramatic 
exodus and the last fight is inhabited by 
the descendants of her followers. Now, one 
hundred and twenty-six years after their 
heroine has departed and their claymores 
sheathed forever, the spirit of their fathers 
has called them together again, to revive 
the old spirit. They determined to build 
an everlasting monument to their great 
heroine, and establish a common purpose 
and ideal to rally around and fightfor. The 
leading members of all the clans and so- 
cieties in the country heralding from the 
Highlands have joined the movement. 
Their name is legion. It was fitting that it 
should have been first inaugurated by the 
most eminent member of the great Mac- 
donald clan now in America, Dr. James A. 
Macdonald of Toronto, at a gathering of 
the clans at the old headquarters in Fay- 
etteville. The Scottish Society of America 
there held session in May, 1914. And 
there, in this one-time backward hinge of 
the new world, they discovered, already 
established, a goal and purpose worthy of 
their cause and their ideals. On that day 
Dr. Vardell’s crusade enlisted the full array 
of the clans, and his college was formally 
constituted the monument to Flora Mac- 
donald and the contribution of the Scots 
to the civilization of America. The name 
was changed to Flora Macdonald College, 
an endowment of $1,000,000 was started, 
and the spirit of the school and the oc- 
casion expressed by the president of the 
Society, Dr. Macdonald, standing at the 
stump of the veteran oak under whose 
branches long since the famous heroine re- 
viewed her countrymen in battle array: 


The most worthy memorial of Flora Mac- 
donald would be an educational institution 
bearing her name, that would offer to hundreds 
of girls and young women in these Scottish com- 
munities the advantage of a college education, 
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which Sir Alexander Macdonald, the chieftain 
of Skye, gave to Flora herself when he sent her 
for three years to a ladies’ college in Edin- 
burgh. Like very many Scottish girls in the 
Carolinas and Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, she inherited good blood, good 
character, and good ability, but not even a 
competent portion of worldly wealth. War and 
the reverses of history have made for these 
Southern States what similar influences did for 
our forefathers in the shires and islands of 
Scotland. And what Macdonald of Skye did 
for his young kinswoman, our Scottish-Ameri- 
can democracy might surely do for generation 
after generation of our young women, who, like 
her, have high ambitions and a worthy desire 
to fit themselves for useful lives and helpful 
service. Therefor, it is, ] propose a Flora Mac- 
donald College. 

During the last year I ventured to suggest to 
the authorities of the Southern Presbyterian 
College and Conservatory of Music at Red 
Springs that the name of that excellent in- 
stitution be changed, that the college be ade- 
quately endowed, and that its scope be broad- 
ened so as worthily to bear the name of the 
Scottish heroine, herself a Presbyterian, a col- 
lege graduate, and a noble example of Christian 
womanhood. I find that already the executive 
authorities have taken action. They are plan- 
ning for a fund to clear off a small debt and to 
yield an endowment of $100,000. They are re- 
solved that the present enrolment of nearly 
three hundred students shall be increased, that 
the high educational standard be maintained, 
and that the doors shall be closed to no worthy 
girl whose only bar is poverty. 

The Red Springs College, with its fine build- 
ings and fine surroundings, is chosen because it 
is in the very heart of the Flora Macdonald 
settlement, because 80 per cent. of its students 
are of Scottish ancestry, because its spirit and 
ideals are worthy, and because its endowment 
would go, not into unnecessary bricks and mor- 
tar, but into personality and training and the 
upbuilding of character. To express my faith 
in this undertaking, and in the Scottish people 
of these states, and in you of the Scottish 
Society of America, I am prepared, as your 
president, to add to the endowment, when it 
reaches $100,000, a contribution of $10,000 and 
still further to seek its assistance until the en- 
dowment shall be worthy of the cause, worthy of 
the Scottish traditions, and worthy of the Flora 
Macdonald College. 
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THE SUCCESSOR TO THE EMPIRE BUILDER OF THE NORTHWEST—HIS TRAINING, HIS 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 


AND HIS FUTURE TASK 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HAT manner of man has 

succeeded to the sceptre 

of railroad empire laid 

down by James J. Hill? 

Is he competent to 
wield that symbol of power which was, in 
the elder man’s hands, sometimes a divin- 
ing rod revealing the unknown treasures 
of the Northwest, and sometimes a sword 
that hewed a path straight through the 
opposing wills of other men to reach a 
far-visioned goal? Who, and what, is 
Louis W. Hill? 

Most significantly, he is his father’s 
choice of a successor. “Jim” Hill left 
few things, big or little, to chance. He 
personally saw to it that the station agent 
at Mondak did not spend more than he 
should for window glass, just as he per- 
sonally saw to it that the financing of the 
operations of the Great Northern Railway 
system for the next fifty years should be 
provided for by a blanket refunding mort- 
gage of 600 million dollars. And so, though 
he died leaving no written will, neither 
the family nor the public had any doubts 
that he intended that his successor should 
be his second son. He had put in twenty- 
three years in training that son for that 
job—and he was not a man to waste that 
much time on a task which was not worth 
the trouble nor on material which he did 
not believe to be fit. 

“L. W.”, in turn, did much to justify the 
father’s faith. As a boy under tutors, 
as a student at Exeter and at Yale, he was 
a steady worker. In those undergraduate 
days he made friends who, oddly enough, 
ultimately rose to partnership in the bank- 
ing house that was to become his father’s 
chief financial ally, the House of Morgan— 
“Tommy” Lamont, a fellow student at 
Exeter, and William H. Porter, a banker 
in New York when L. W. was at Yale. 


His exit from college was his entrance 
into practical railroad work—at the bot- 
tom. The first few months he spent in the 
accounting department, then a winter as a 
mechanic in the Great Northern shops. 
Then followed half years or better as clerk, 
now under a section foreman, now under a 
master carpenter, then in the general 
offices in St. Paul, learning how track was 
laid, how supplies were bought, how freight 
was routed and handled. 

His first opportunity to do things on a 
bigger scale and on his own responsibility 
came when he reached the exalted position 
of billing clerk at Duluth in 1895. In 
those days the Great Northern was hauling 
iron ore from two or three mines in the 
Mesabi country—a mere few thousand tons 
a year, but even then more than the raw 
clerk on the job could bill. Old timers in 
St. Paul tell the story of a letter L. W. 
wrote to his father, which ran to this 
general effect: ‘There is more freight 
coming out of those ore beds now than | 
can handle, and if there are any more 
mines to be had like these, why shouldn’t 
we control them and so assure a hauling 
business for the Great Northern in this 
section for years to come?” 

To which the father’s reply was that the 
Great Northern was a railroad and not a 
mining speculator, and would the young 
man please use all his energies in working 
on his own job. 

Nevertheless, young Louis devoted his 
time to studying the Mesabi country. 
He got the Government’s geologic maps 
and learned that the formation bearing ore 
lay in a long narrow strip of land, roughly 
two miles south of, and paralleling, the 
Granite Line where the underlying shelf 
of rock had heaved its upper edge to the 
surface of the earth. He drove a team 
back and forth along this strip in the 
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winter, studying the country, examining 
samples of ore, getting acquainted with the 
owners of the lands. A prospector offered 
to sell him one of the most promising 
areas for $2,500. 

“| want some money quick for a timber 
deal, so I’ll sell cheap,” he said. 

“1 will have to see the Company first,” 
said Hill, “but I think they will take you 
up. 

“You'll have to hurry,” was the reply. 

A letter would not do this time, so young 
Hill hastened to St. Paul. The elder Hill 
was a trifle more emphatic than before. 
Substantially, his answer was: 

“You go back and keep your part of the 
railroad tracks of the Great Northern in 
running order and | will attend to the 
freight.” 

So back he went to Duluth. The pros- 
pector called and announced that the delay 
would cost the buyer $1,000—his price 
was now $3,500. 

“All right, | will give you my personal 
check for it,” said young Hill; and he did, 
at the expense of about all the money 
he had in the world. 

A few months later he was in St. Paul 
again, and reminded his father of the pros- 
pector’s offer. 

“You know that mine we turned down? 
Well, it was prospected with a diamond 
drill the other day and it showed thirty 
million tons of high grade ore.” 

“Don’t take my time telling me about 
water that’s flowed over the dam,” was 
the father’s answer. “If it looked any- 
thing like as good as that, why didn’t you 
use your own judgment and buy it?” 

“T did.” 

“Where did you get the money?” 

“T used my own.” 

“Young man, you run right upstairs to 
the treasurer and get your check back, and 
hereafter keep your money out of the 
affairs of this railroad. And you keep 
right on using your own judgment.” 


BUYING ORE BY THE MILLION TONS 


The outcome of this and similar incidents 
was that James J. Hill took two million 
dollars of his own money and borrowed 
two millions more on his personal credit 
and bought from the Wright-Davis Com- 
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pany of Saginaw, Mich., the eighty-mile 
Duluth, Mississippi & Northern Railroad, 
and the twenty-odd thousand acres of iron 
ore beds that were the beginnings of the 
gigantic ore properties which he later 
turned over absolutely to the Great 
Northern Railway stockholders, thereby 
guaranteeing to them profits on ore and 
on the carrying of ore that have already 
amounted to tens of millions of dollars. 

The consummation of this ore deal was 
Louis Hill’s. He was in active charge of 
the acquisition and development of these 
properties. He bought mines, leased mines, 
sold mines—but whenever he subleased 
them or sold them, the lease or deed 
carried a clause that guaranteed the 
freighting of the ore over the lines of the 
Great Northern Railway. Some idea of 
the future of the business thus guaranteed 
to the railroad is conveyed by the facts 
that 300 million tons of controlled ore are 
now known to be awaiting shipment, that 
the Great Northern carries about 12 mil- 
lion tons of it every year, and that the 
railroad gets fifty-five cents a ton in 
freight revenue alone on this ore, in 
addition to mining royalties on a large 
proportion of it. 


HIS LIKENESS TO “JIM” HILL 


After five years of diversified training in 
all branches of the railroad business, Louis 
Hill went into the general offices at St. 
Paul as assistant to the president. Here 
he has had eighteen years of experience as 
an executive, during the last nine years of 
these being either president or chairman 
of the board, or, as at present, both. 
Until James J. Hill’s death, Louis Hill was 
his most trusted and constant companion, 
not only in business, but in an exceptionally 
close and affectionate family relationship; 
and many of the older man’s qualities that 
the son did not inherit were doubtless 
absorbed by contact in this long intimacy. 

Some parts of the inheritance are obvious 
enough—L. W. has the thick, powerful 
body and short legs of James J., the same 
red beard, the same gift for enthusiasms 
and the same vehement loquacity in talk- 
ing about them, the same instinct for 
friendship with the workers and builders 
of the country rather than with the show 
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people of the cities, the same talent for 
anecdote and homely phrase. The son’s 
face has not the massive features and the 
lines of relentless resolution that made 
the father’s at once benign and terrible. 
Instead, energy and pugnacity are chiefly 
written on it, at the age (forty-four) his 
father was when his most searching battles 
had just begun. 

L. W.’s next enthusiasm was Montana. 
Not the Montana of copper and gold and 
lumber and range-fed cattle, but a Mon- 
tana which he visioned as a land of farms— 
first of wheat and oats and rye on a big 
scale, another “‘bread basket of the world” 
as James J. Hill had called North Dakota; 
a Montana that later should be a land of 
diversified farming, of fattened cattle and 
dairy products as well as of grains. Fora 
Hill to be enthusiastic is for a Hill to talk, 
and L. W. began to talk Montana. He 
talked it to farmers, to grain dealers, to his 
railroad associates, to Montana itself. 


“ANOTHER IOWA, GOING TO WASTE” 


“Look at:‘the map. Montana has ninety- 
three million acres of land, and more than 
a third of it is arable. Thirty-three mil- 
lion acres—that’s another Iowa, unsettled 
and going to waste.” 

Everybody smiled. Of course the land 
was there, but, also of course, it was “arid” 
or “semi-arid.” L. W.’s retort was to 
point out the “arid” lands that Hardy W. 
Campbell had brought under cultivation 
by his misnamed system of “‘dry-farming”’ 
in Colorado. Well, they admitted, maybe 
some grain could be grown on some Mon- 
tana land. 

That was only seven years ago. To-day, 
of the 33 million acres of arable land then 
not settled, 29 million acres have been 
taken up. Whereas Montana five years 
ago shipped only 24 million bushels of 
grain over the Great Northern Railway, 
last year it shipped just ten times as 
much, or 25 million bushels. Louis Hill 
Is not responsible for all that change, but 
Montana credits him with a handsome 
share of the responsibility. 

_ And the task of development has only 
Just begun. To see what lies ahead, one 
Should look at the accompanying map of 
the Great Northern Railway, which, 
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rightly seen, is at once a picture of James 
J. Hill’s achievement and a forecast of 
Louis W. Hill’s ambition. What the 
father did was to paint in upon an empty 
map that massive arch of steel, anchored 
at either end in the bed of navigable 
waters, a transcontinental highway with 
free passage to all the world by water east 
and west. At either end he drew upon the 
map those supporting spans—branch lines 
that gathered the strength of the country 
to the upbuilding and steadying of the 
arch. When he died, he left undone only 
the details in the centre of the picture, 
the network of branches like that cobweb 
which darkens the map of northern North 
Dakota. To complete the picture was the 
task he left his son, and it is perhaps the 
son’s chief ambition to do that task. 


HIS FAMILIARITY WITH THE COUNTRY 


The son’s method of doing it and his 
equipment for doing it are the same the 
father had: constant personal study of the 
country, constant enthusiasm for settlers 
and better farming, the building of branch 
lines—first to open the country to develop- 
ment and then to make profits for the rail- 
road by hauling the newly created freight. 
The personal contact is the important 
thing. Louis Hill has traveled by wagon, 
on horseback, and by automobile through 
practically every part of the territory 
tributary or potentially tributary to the 
railroad, over much of it many times, sleep- 
ing in ranch houses, talking to farmers and 
stockmen, studying the land and the 
people. Railroads follow the floor of the 
valleys: what can be seen from trains is 
only the land to the rim on either side 
above. The thing a railroad builder needs 
to knowis “the other side of the mountain,” 
and there is where Louis Hill has made it a 
practice to travel often. 

As a consequence, probably few other 
men know as many people of so many 
kinds west of the Mississippi River, or are 
so well known to so many. For he has 
traveled his railroad lines as much and as 
intensively as he has the back country. 
His methods and personality are Western: 
for example, when complaints pile up in 
towns along the line, his habit has been to 
go in person to the towns, gather the com- 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


James J. Hill’s achievement which he passed on to his son. ‘He painted upon an empty map a massive 
arch of steel, anchored at either end in the bed of navigable waters. At either end he drew upon the map those 
supporting spans—branch lines that gathered the strength of the country to the upbuilding and steadying 


of the arch. 
he left is perhaps Louis W. Hill’s chief ambition 


plainants together, hold a long ‘‘pow-wow’”’ 
after the manner of his tribe (he is an 
adopted Blackfeet Indian in good stand- 
ing), and settle the trouble on the spot. 

The Hill conception of a railroad has 
always been that its business is primarily 
to haul freight. Local passenger service is 
a useful if less important function, because 
local travel is usually on business, and 
anything that helps local business in the 
Northwest ultimately means the creation 
of more freight for the Great Northern 
Railway to haul. But transcontinental 
passenger travel is largely for pleasure, and 
even where it is on business it is a long, 
expensive haul for a relatively low fare. 
Hence, though the Hills have maintained 
good through trains of the “limited” type, 
they have never specialized on that class 
of railroad service. 

But with his mind full of Montana, 
Louis Hill hit on a scheme for helping 
along its development by calling it to the 
attention of the country at large in a big 
and dramatic way. Hence his active 
help in bringing about the creation of 
Glacier National Park, and its exploitation 


He left undone only the details in the centre of the picture.’”’ To complete the task 


as a great playground of the people. Here, 
in a group of mighty peaks, sixty miles 
square, where lakes, glaciers, icebergs, 
forested slopes, and flowery meadows com- 
bine to make a choice summer pleasure- 
ground, he has built hotels, camps, and 
trails, and has succeeded in making Glacier 
well known to the world. The tourists 
it has brought have carried back home with 
them not only a memory of the park but a 
new conception of ‘arid’? Montana—for 
the trip in from the East carries them more 
than half way across the state. 

This instinct for creative publicity is 
characteristic. For example, last winter 
St. Paul was the scene of a Winter Carnival. 
For ten days business in the city stood still 
and waited upon pleasure. Mile-long 
toboggan slides were. built, ice palaces 
erected, the citizens appeared in a gay, 
strange garb made up from Indian blan- 
kets, and, in temperatures ranging from 
zero to thirty-two degrees below, the whole 
population played joyfully and safely in 
the open air. So strange a spectacle as 
this attracted the attention of the whole 
country; and newspapers and magazines 
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gave endless space to records of it. Exactly 
this was its purpose. For L. W. Hill, who 
engineered the preparations and who gave 
his time to act as master of ceremonies 
during the carnival, was determined that 
his native town should tell the world, in 
language it could not escape or forget, 
that its reputation as a city too cold for 
winter comfort was a libel—that, indeed, 
so joyous could its visitors find it at its 
coldest that St. Paul should become a 
winter vacation ground, the Quebec of 
the Northwest. 
did not overlook the fact that visitors 
ride on railroad trains, and that in St. 
Paul they hear news about Montana and 
Washington and the rest of the country 
he is eager to build. 

Two incidents of the carnival time 
exemplified two traits in Mr. Hill’s 
character—helpfulness and common sense. 
The former appeared in his choice of men 
to handle the multitudinous details of 
preparation. Instead of calling on the 
tried business men, he sought out young 
fellows struggling for a start in life—men 
who needed only a chance to get ac- 
quainted and a chance to demonstrate their 
young abilities. These men were placed 
on the committees; their duties in connec- 
tion with the carnival put them in touch 
with the whole membership of the com- 
mercial bodies of St. Paul, arid gave them 
at once a standing that otherwise they 
might have waited years to attain. 


SMALLER GROSS, BIGGER NET 


For the last five years the story of the 
Great Northern Railway has been what 
Louis Hill has made it. He has been its 
active head. In his annual report to the 
stockholders for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915 (the year in which, because of the 
business depression resulting from the 
opening of the Great War, all railroads 
suffered greatly), Mr. Hill wrote a sentence, 
which is borne out by the actual figures, 
that unconsciously reveals the man on his 
business side: 

“Notwithstanding the large reduction in 
gross operating revenues, there was an in- 
crease of one and a quarter million dollars 
in the net.” 

A little impulsive in many ways he is, 


And doubtless Mr. Hill. 


but far-sighted enough and forehanded 
enough to sense trouble ahead and more 
than discount its menace. The same re- 
port reveals how he did it. For example: 

“The eating houses, restaurants, and 
train news service, formerly handled by 
outside parties, under contract, have this 
year been operated by the company. The 
net revenue from these sources was 
$44,870.” 

In other words, Mr. Hill reasoned, if 
there is a profit for somebody else in the 
operation of a side issue in conjunction 
with the railroad, why should the railroad 
itself not take that profit? 

Another example: in 1915 the average 
tractive power of Great Northern Railway 
locomotives was increased eighty-two 
pounds, and the average loading capacity 
of freight cars was increased eighty 
pounds—small figures until multiplied by 
the 267 million loaded-freight-car miles 
that were hauled that year on the system. 
Thus multiplied they amount to significant 
economies in coal and labor. Similarly, 
the increase in 1915 over 1914 of four cents 
in the freight revenue per train mile bulks 
larger when it is multiplied by the nearly 
8 million freight-train miles that were 
hauled last year. 


POLICIES OF EXPANSION 


In other words, Louis Hill was repeating 
in practice the lesson the Hills taught 
other railroad men—that successful rail- 
roading means big trains, powerful loco- 
motives, big cars, long hauls, low grades— 
in short, economy of operation and elimina- 
tion of waste. That is not only the Hill 
message to the railroad business: it is the 
thing that has made American railroads 
the model for the world. 

These refinements of economy are char- 
acteristic, but it is equally characteristic 
that they are not made at the expense of the 
broader vision which sees the possibilities 
that lie in large expenditures for invest- 
ment in extensions of the system that will 
earn profits in the future. Thus, in June, 
Mr. Hill bought the hundred miles of the 
South Dakota Central Railway for ap- 
proximately a million dollars. Thus, too, 
he recently carried the Great Northern 
into San Francisco: finding the problem of 
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getting there by land not feasible, he took 
it there by water, running boats from Port- 
land that make the trip more quickly than 
the passenger trains on land. Thus, still 
again, though defeated in the operation of 
a Pacific merchant fleet, he has developed 
an enormous freight business originating 
in China and carried by private shipping 
concerns to Seattle, where the cargoes 
become revenue-producing freight for 
transshipment over his railroad. 

In other words, his management of the 
Hill properties is not merely a policy of 
timid conservation of what is already 
owned, but is a thrifty working of its 
riches plus a bold and vigorous growth 
apace with the development of the coun- 
try, or ahead of that development. 


HIS TRAINING IN FINANCE 


So largely has Mr. Hill’s life been de- 
voted to the railroad business in the West 
that the natural inquiry arises: what about 
the financial side of the properties, their 
relations with the money markets of 
New York? It is quite true that, in his 


later years, James J. Hill took this side 


of the business on his shoulders while 
Louis W. Hill ran the road. The older 
man took care of the finances for many 
years yet to come by floating a blanket 
mortgage which not only converts all the 
liabilities of the company into one standard 
form of bond, but also creates a reservoir 
of unexpended capital on which to draw 
for all conceivable necessities of the road 
for a generation into the future. But as 
Louis Hill was a party to all the discus- 
sions and all the acts in this and the other 
financial operations of the properties for 
many years past, he has had a training in 
finance such as few men have an oppor- 
tunity to undergo. 

But Louis Hill independently is not 
unacquainted with finance. Three years 
ago James J. Hill bought and consolidated 
two banks in St. Paul and started business 
under the name of the First National 
Bank, with Louis W. Hill in active charge. 
In the three years, chiefly through his 
acquaintanceship in the West, the latter 
has increased its deposits from 14 million 
dollars to 48 million dollars, making it the 
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second largest bank west of the Mississippi 
River. And though in the East the public 
knows little of Mr. Hill, the big men of 
business there know him better. A sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the railroad 
presidents of the Eastern roads got their 
training in the Great Northern school, or 
under its immediate influence—such men 
as Mr. F. D. Underwood of the Erie, Mr. 
Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Mr. Howard Elliott of the New Haven 
—and these men, and dozens of their like, 


.are of course long-time associates of Mr. 


Hill. And through friendships formed in 
early life, through acquaintanceships of 
later years, he has a personal relationship 
in Wall Street. 

Sometimes the odds and ends of a man’s 
activities reveal him as much as does his 
day’s work. Outside the office, Mr. Hill’s 
first interest is his family, then his hunting 
and fishing, then his paint brushes and 
canvas. He is a good amateur painter of 
landscapes; and the country home at 
Pleasant Lake, near St. Paul, is full of his 
handiwork. 

He drives his own automobiles, and ten 
years ago was a good enough mechanic to 
extemporize, out of the wire off a broom 
handle, a carburetor adjustment to make a 
mixture of gas and air suitable to the alti- 
tude of Helena, Mont., when his car bucked 
on a grade in that rare atmosphere. Few 
men know the Indians of the Northwest 
as he knows them, nor the history of the 
country so well through a study of pioneer 
memoirs and of formal textbooks on 
economics and on the flora and fauna of 
that region. 

To-day, at forty-four years of age, master 
of 10,500 miles of railroad, director of 
properties worth at least one and one half 
billions of dollars, Mr. Hill confronts the 
best working years of a man’s life with a 
long training behind him and a vision of 
the future that challenges the highest 
powers of a strong man. For his task 
is not merely to develop and strengthen 
and expand the Hill properties: it is 
to maintain a leadership in the economic 
life of one fifth of a continent and to pre- 
serve inviolate an almost unprecedented 
public trust in one man’s integrity. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, MAIN ARTERY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Of great assistance to the United States by making our fleets available in both the Pacific and the 
Atlantic oceans. Unlike the Suez Canal, which was fortified only on the outbreak of the present war, the 
Panama waterway is already protected by the most powerful of our coast defense guns, mounted so as to 
control its approaches. Great Britain has strong naval bases at Gibraltar and Malta, protecting the Medi- 
terranean approach to the Suez Canal, and on the southern end has two other strong protective bases at 
Aden and Perim. Our nearest base to the Caribbean entrance to the Panama Canal is at Guantanamo in 
Cuba; on the Pacific side we have recently acquired on lease from Nicaragua the site for a naval base in 
Fonseca Bay. The possession of a naval base on the Galapagos Islands, off Ecuador, would greatly 


strengthen the defense of the Canal 
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ON THE COAST OF 
SANTO DOMINGO 


This West Indian re- 
public, which occupies the 
eastern end of the Island 
of Haiti, lying about 
midway between Cuba 
and Porto Rico, is now 
specifically under the pro- 
tection of the United 
States. In 1905, our Gov- 
ernment took over control 
of the customs, which it 
has administered ever 
since in paying off the 
interest and sinking fund 
of the national debt. 
Until within the last few 
months, the customs 
authorities had performed 
their duties in peace and 
good order, and prosperity 
had prevailed. But re- 
cently fresh disturbances 
have arisen, necessitating 
the sending of marines to 
guard, as in neighboring 
Haiti, the customs houses 
and to assure safety to 
American officials 
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PORT AU PRINCE,THE 
CAPITAL OF HAITI 


Haiti is known as the 
Black Republic because 
the majority of its pop- 
ulation of 2,500,000 are 
Negroes. In July, 1915, 
after a series of revolutions 
and assassinations leading 
to a state of anarchy, the 
United States landed a 
small force of marines to 
preserve order and protect 
its own citizens. Since 
that time, by treaty be- 
tween the two countries, 
the United States has as- 
sumed control of Haiti’s 
revenues and the disburse- 
ment of its annual budget 
in the interest of its for- 
eign creditors, the main- 
tenance of its government, 
and the development of 
its rich resources. A body 
of marines, stationed in 
different parts of the re- 
public, controls the cus- 
toms houses and maintains 
peace and good order 
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SAN JUAN, PORTO 
RICO 


The island of Porto 
Rico, containing approxi- 
mately 3,600 square miles 
and with a_ population 
of 1,118,012, was ceded 
to the United States by 
Spain in 1898. In ad- 
dition to the great com- 
mercial value of its sugar, 
tobacco, and coffee crops, 
it might become, with its 
tributary isles of Culebra 
and Vieques, of great 
strategic importance to 
the United States. At 
present, however, there 
are in Porto Rican waters 
only two anchorages suit- 
able for fleet manoeuvres 
and no fortifications have 
as yet been begun. A 
force of 37 officers and 
670 native troops is main- 
tained on the island 
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THE ISLAND OF ST. 
THOMAS 


A coaling station in 
the Danish West Indies 
for ships plying to and 
from the West Indies. In 
1867 the United States 
executive agreed to buy 
the Danish islands for 
$7,500,000, but the Senate 
tefused to sanction the 
purchase. In 1905, another 
treaty was’ signed where- 
by the United States 
agreed to pay $5,000,000, 
but this time the Danish 
Parliament refused to rat- 
ify. The treaty recently 
negotiated provides for the 
payment by the United 
States of $25,000,000 and 
the relinquishment of its 
“claims of discovery” in 
Greenland. Before the 
Great War it was rumored 
that Germany was anxious 
to purchase the islands 
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THE HARBOR OF HAVANA, CUBA 


In Cuba one of the most important applications of the Monroe Doctrine occurred in the war between 
Spain and the United States, in 1898, over the question of Cuban independence. As a result of this war the 
United States obtained an intimate association with the Republic of Cuba, the ownership of Porto Rico, 
and, at the same time, extended its influence into the Pacific, assuming new and grave responsibilities by 
the acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
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THE NAVAL BASE AT GUANTANAMO 


By a treaty with Cuba that was signed in 1903, the United States secured a naval base with a fine land- 
locked harbor at Guantanamo, on the southern end of the island, forty miles east of Santiago, for which it 
pays $2,000 annually. Here throughout the winter months the Atlantic Fleet is concentrated, engaged 
in fleet manoeuvres and target practice. This is the nearest naval base to the Panama Canal on the 
Atlantic side, but is not an ideal location as it is open to attack by land. Admiral Knight urges a main 
base at Culebra, with Guantanamo as a secondary base 
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THE KEY TO THE PACIFIC 


The city of Agafia, the capital of Guam (top), a street in Agafia (centre), and the Governor’s house 
at Agafia (below). The little island of Guam, only thirty-two miles long, has a population of 13,400 and 
is the strategic key to the control of the Pacific, and, being so small, could be easily defended. Only 1,500 
miles from the Philippines, it would also, if strongly fortified, be the main base for the defense of these 
islands. Since its acquisition by the United States from Spain, in 1898, it has been a closed port with a 
shore naval force and a force of marines. Permission to visit the island must be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Navy 
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ON THE ISLAND OF HAWAII 


The Hawaiian Islands, by reason of their position in mid-Pacific, constitute a central base between 
the United States and our other insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean. The islands were annexed to the 
United States by a joint resolution of Congress in 1898. The total area of the islands, of which Hawaii is 
the largest and Oahu the most important strategically, is 6,449 square miles, with a total population of 
approximately 208,000 
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DIAMOND HEAD AND THE CITY OF HONOLULU 


The United States has erected at Pearl Harbor, about seven miles from Honolulu, strong defenses and 
established a naval base with a dry-dock there. In the event of war in the Pacific, Pearl Harbor would 
probably be the main base for our fleet both for offensive movements and for defense—by attacking any 
enemy fleet carrying a hostile army for the invasion of the United States 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF HAWAII 

___ A force of about 320 officers and 9,200 men of the Regular Army is stationed at Hawaii, and the 

island maintains a National Guard of about a thousand men. The Hawaiians have shown themselves 

patriotic to a degree in aiding the Government to provide an adequate defense for the islands 
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UNITED STATES CAVALRY IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Of the total population of the Philippine Archipelago, estimated at about 9,000,000 persons, only 
20,000 are Americans and Europeans. The War Department maintains a force of 585 officers ard 13,026 men 
there, in addition to nine battalions of native Philippine scouts, numbering 182 officers and 5,733 men 
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THE CITY OF MANILA 


We paid Spain $20,000,000 in 1898, and $100,000 in 1900, for relinquishing all claims to Porto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines. In taking over the Philippine Islands the United States assumed new respon- 
sibilities which may develop at any time into grave crises calling for an adequate naval force to maintain 
our possessions in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
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CORREGIDOR ISLAND 
Here, in the entrance to Manila Bay, the United States has constructed military defenses, but Corregidor 
is not sufficiently isolated to be secure from land attacks. The Philippine Islands contain no place with 
natural advantages for perfect defense. Admiral Knight is on record as saying that “we should have a 
fleet which would give us an excess over any fleet in existence and that when we have that we would 
divide that fleet and have a fleet in the Atlantic large enough to deal with any probable enemy in the Atlantic 
and we would have at the same time in the Pacific a fleet large enough to deal with any possible enemy there’’ 
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UNITED STATES SAIL- 
ORS AND MARINES 
IN ALASKA 


The United States main- 
tains regularly in all the 
590,884 square miles of 
Alaska a military force of 
only 23 officers and 786 
men. This number in- 
cludes signal corps and 
units of cavalry and in- 
fantry which are used, 
like the Canadian North- 
west Mounted Police, on 
constabulary duty 
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THE ISLAND OF KISKA 
On account of its numerous bays as well as its rugged mountain character, Kiska could easily be de- 
fended by a small force and is admirably fitted for a naval base. Being within steaming distance of Guam 
and Honolulu, it would, with Samoa and the Midway Islands, form an auxiliary centre of supply and security, 
or a centre of scouting and offensive movements for a fleet 
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THE ALASKAN-CANA- 
DIAN BOUNDARY 
LINE 


Long a matter of dis- 
pute between Great 
Britain and the United 
States which centred 
largely on the interpreta- 
tion of certain words in 
the Anglo-Russian treaties 
of 1825 and 1867, defining 
the respective boundaries 
of Alaska and Canada. 
The boundary was finally 
fixed by a board of ar- 
bitration in 1903 




















THE ISLAND OF UNALASKA 
When the United States Government purchased Alaska from the Imperial Russian Government in 1867 
for $7,200,000, it acquired sites for several good naval bases in the Aleutian Islands. The Island of Unalaska 
with its deep bays, free from ice throughout the year, offers a site of great strategic importance but is not 
quite as suitable as Kiska and would entail more expense to fortify adequately 
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THE ISLAND OF TUTUILA 


By an agreement signed in 1900 by Germany, Great Britain, and the United States the latter obtained 
control over the Island of Tutuila and some other small islands of the Samoan group. The land-locked bay 
at Pagopago, on the Island of Tutuila, is the only first-class harbor for naval purposes in Samoa. _ It was 
ceded to the United States in 1872 as a coaling station but has at present no other strategic value. Not a 
gun is now in position there, but once thoroughly fortified it would become one of the strongest naval 
bases in the world 
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THE BUSINESS MAN WITH “NERVES” 


DESPAIR THE DISEASE AND COURAGE THE CURE--HOW THE WILL TO BE BRAVE 
CAN BE CULTIVATED—THE RESTORING POWER OF GOOD BOOKS, GOOD COMPANY, 
AND GOOD THOUGHTS—THE NEW KNOWLEDGE OF A COMPLEX DISEASE 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 





arranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


ie MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLpD’s Work has 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well known scientists, publicists, and business 
men, as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living among the 


people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional advisers 


include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the most 


prominent educators. 


HERE is nothing so monstrous,” 

wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 

“but we can believe it of our- 

selves. About ourselves, about 

our aspirations and delinquen- 

cies, we have dwelt by choice in a delicious 
vagueness from our boyhood up.” 

It would not be fair to wrench this pas- 
sage from its context and fail to record that 
the author was speaking of the promptings 
of hope. Yet it would be equally true 
if we should put a “reverse English” on 
it and apply it to the promptings of 
gloom. Ask any doctor. He will tell you 
that the man who is popularly described 
as a “grouch” dwells by choice in a fog of 
ignorance about himself, and is deluded 
into monstrously pessimistic beliefs. 

If he suspected that something was 
wrong with his motor car a business man 
would not wait until it went to wreck 
before he took it to a mechanician to have 
it inspected ; but physicians observe that he 
is much less likely to show an equal amount 
of common sense in caring for that vastly 
more complex machine, his body. How 
many business men, for example, when 
they find themselves suffering with 
“nerves” or the ‘“‘blues’”—find themselves 
becoming more and more restless, irritable, 
and depressed—betake their machinery to 
an expert to discover the cause? They say 
they are “nervous” and let it go at that 
unless they get a scare. Likely enough 
a competent examiner would find that 


The Institute’s approval of these articles assures their scientific character. 


“nerves really have little to do with such a 
condition.” Not their nerves but their 
fretting habits of mind, their overstrained 
eyes, their digestions, sluggish intestines, 
or an infection of the tooth sockets may 
be to blame. 

When the “nervous man,” the “grouch,” 
and his kindred ask a competent physician 
what they ought to do, they rarely are 
treated to a dissertation on the nervous 
system. They are, somewhat after the 
custom in a machine shop, thoroughly 
inspected and overhauled in both their 
mental machinery and their physical. Few 
confirmed “‘grouches,” say the physicians, 
have healthy bodies; but the body and the 
brain of a man who is confirmed in feeling 
depressed often work in a “‘vicious circle.” 
It is no easy task to tell whether the brain 
was the first to disturb the peace or whether 
the trouble started in an ill of the body. 
The ill that the patient suspects is in his 
mentality and is the cause of his timidity, 
crankiness, diminishing efficiency in work, 
may have its source in some easily remedi- 
able physical ailment. Or there may be 
nothing at all to begin on but an ingrowing 
delusion—a fancied inferiority of the 
faculties or of his physical resources. An 


imagined deficiency of the social instinct, 
or of courage or initiative, of mathematical 
ability or of sexual power, a fear that he 
cannot make his living or unfounded dread 
that he is about to lose his job may begin 
to worry him. If he frets about it long 
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enough he can create thus “a succession 
of fear states.’”’ Of course, the more self- 
centred he is, the worse he will feel. What 
he ought to be realizing is that likely enough 
he is pretty much like the rest of us in what 
he thinks and feels and dreams; but the 
more he hugs his worry and dwells on his 
delinquencies instead of on his possible 
capabilities, the more he will suffer. 
Medical examiners declare that in a great 
majority of cases the physical ill may be 
one which can be remedied without much 
difficulty and the deficiency (even up to 
and including lack of courage) can be cor- 
rected. Or maybe it never existed at all! 
There may be nothing the matter with the 
fellow who thinks he is afflicted with nerves 
but a childish sentimentality. There may 
be nothing the matter with him that a little 
more fresh air and play, a little more sleep, 
a better balanced diet and some common 
sense about smoking and drinking, or ten 
minutes of exercise every morning could 
not correct. Sometimes all that an ap- 
plicant to the examiner,needs to know to 
lift a great weight off his mind is to be told 
that he is a good deal like other men. 
Doctors say that an amazingly large num- 
ber of normal or nearly normal men harbor 
groundless fears that they are incurably 
abnormal in some important quality of 
body or mind. They delude themselves 
into believing that they think and dream 
and feel different things than the rest of 
us, that they have committed mistakes 
that the rest of us have not. They make 
themselves miserable, live under a pall, 
dwelling by choice in vagueness about 
themselves, and believe the most mon- 
strous things—though a competent ex- 
aminer might set them right in a jiffy. 


“WORRY IS MENTAL WORK” 


Some of the hints above about stepping 
up to look facts in the face, cultivating 
courage, and dodging worry and fear and 
morbidity and petulance may sound like 
mere preaching, but in reality they are 
sound hygiene. This article is as much a 
piece of reporting as the two that have 
preceded it (on what the fat man can doand 
what the thin man can do). It was not a 
preacher but a board of scientists that set 
approval on the epigram that “Worry is 


mental work.” ‘The man who worries 
a great deal either neglects his regular work 
or works overtime.” Why? “There is 
reason to believe that fear or chronic 
worry causes a relaxed and dilated con- 
dition of the bowels and the abdominal 
(splanchnic) blood vessels similar to the 
condition of surgical shock. This condi- 
tion (of chronic fear) favors stagnation of 
the bowels and absorption or infection 
from the intestinal tract. Thus courage 
is a foe of constipation.”” Thus, also, is 
the ‘“‘rookie” soldier put on the right trail 
to health when the drill sergeant makes him 
jump with a snap like a West Point cadet 
to the position of attention: ‘‘upstanding, 
with chest arched forward and abdomen 
taut,” for “the physical attitude of courage 
is also the attitude of health.” 

Men of science know what influence the 
“unpleasant” emotions have on the body, 
for they have tested them by laboratory 
methods. They know that the business 
man whoallows himself to become petulant, 
excitable, timid, and pusillanimous pays 
quite as dearly himself for his lack of self- 
control as the unhappy folks upon whom 
he vents his crankiness. 


THE RELATION OF FEELINGS TO DIGESTION 


Some scientists at Harvard University. 
worked for four years investigating bodily 
changes in pain, hunger, fear, and rage; 
and Prof. Walter B. Cannon has recorded 
a fat bookful of results of the experiments. 

“Among the organs that are affected 
to an important degree by feelings,” he 
writes, “‘are those concerned with diges- 
tion. And the relations of feelings to the 
activities of the alimentary canal are of 
particular interest, because recent investi- 
gations have shown that not only are the 
first stages of the digestive process nor- 
mally started by the pleasurable taste and 
smell and sight of food, but also that pain 
and great emotional excitement can se- 
riously interfere with the starting of the 
process or its continuation after it has 
been started.” He puts himself on record 
as saying that “Macbeth’s advice that 
‘sood digestion wait on appetite and 
health on both,’ is now well founded 
physiology.” He even suggests that “the 
degree of daintiness with which nourish- 








ment is served, the little attentions to 
esthetic details—the arrangement of the 
dishes, the small portions of food, the 
flower beside the plate—all may help to 
render food pleasing to the eye and savory 
to the nostril and may be the deciding 
elements [when, through illness, the appe- 
tite is fickle] in determining whether the 
restoration of strength is to begin or not.” 
A healthy and thoroughly ‘“‘fit’’ man should 
not, of course, be dependent on such 
artificial aid. 

A little further on in his remarks on 
“Emotions and Digestion” he observes: 
“Indeed, the opinion has been expressed 
that a great majority of the cases of gastric 
indigestion that come for treatment are 
functional in character and of nervous 
origin. It is'the emotional element that 
seems most characteristic of these cases. 
To so great an extent is this true that 
Rosenbach has suggested that, as a term to 
characterize the cause of the disturbances, 
‘emotional’ dyspepsia is better than ‘ner- 
vous’ dyspepsia.” 


EVIL EFFECTS OF STRONG EMOTIONS 


He found that strong emotions such as 
acute fear and rage accelerated the heart, 


inhibited the movements of the stomach: 


and intestines, contracted the blood vessels, 
greatly shortened the coagulation time 
of the blood, and increased the production 
of blood sugar. In the presence of strong 
excitement the “secretion of saliva, gastric 
juice, pancreatic juice, and bile is stopped, 
and the motions of the intestines cease at 
once.” There is reason for this when in 
the presence of real emergencies: “Just 
as in war between nations the arts and 
industries which have brought wealth and 
contentment must suffer serious neglect 
or be wholly set aside both by the attacker 
and the attacked, and all the supplies and 
energies developed in the period of peace 
must be devoted to the present conflict, 
so, likewise, the functions which in quiet 
times establish and support the bodily 
reserves are, in times of stress, instantly 
checked or completely stopped, and these 
reserves lavishly drawn upon to increase 
power in the attack and in the defense or 
flight.”. So—‘One who permits fears, 
worries, and anxieties to disturb the diges- 


THE BUSINESS MAN WITH “NERVES” 
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tive processes, when there is nothing to be 
done, is evidently allowing the body to go 
onto what we may regard as a ‘war footing,’ 
when there is no ‘war’ to be waged, no 
fighting or struggle to be engaged in.”’ 

What could better describe your ‘“‘ner- 
vous man” than that last sentence? He © 
keeps himself under strain as for a per- 
petual crisis, he is “up in arms” about mere 
trifles, he is excitable, petulant, cranky. 
A doctor who can speak from his own ex- 
perience and the experience of a number of 
other experts scribbled a long word on a 
piece of paper when | asked him for infor- 
mation about the “nervous man” or “‘neu- 
rasthenic.”” The word was pusillanimous. 

“We all have our moods of depression,” 
he said, “but your ‘nervous’ subject has 
them more and more often and until fear 
becomes a habit with him, until he is truly. 
in a distressing state of mind and body. 
‘Pusillanimous’ is a hard word, but it 
justly describes him. He allows fears, a 
sense of physical inferiority, a dread of the 
future to ride him, for he becomes so self- 
centred that he loses perspective on life. 
All too often he babies himself and gives in 
without a fight. One of the things that 
ails a lot of our nervous business men is 
that they are too tender to themselves. 
They allow their minds to dwell on ail- 
ments and worries that, likely, are remedi- 
able and, sometimes, even a joke. The 
‘tired business man’ is a byword; and a well 
known adjunct of his establishment is his 
employee, the whining clerk, who can see 
nothing ahead but failure and distress. 
One of the things that ails too many of us 
is self-coddling and something akin to 
effeminacy.” 

The speaker was Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, 
who is director of hygiene of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute: 

“You know the office where the boss 
comes down to work and is tired before he 
begins, where the clerks always wear a 
worried look and everybody gets tremen- 
dously wrought up over triflesP Where 
every one is miserable without much cause? 
The common trouble there is not, as they 
think, their ‘nerves,’ but the way they 
think and live.” 

I asked if he was describing a distinc- 
tively American trait. 
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of nerve-fag. It is one which becomes 
steadily more potent for injury when a 
certain measure of fatigue has arrived, 
for added irritability means more and more 
grievous friction. It is a rare family in 
which the atmosphere is not improved by 
temporary separation of the house-mates. 
The entertaining of visitors serves a good 
purpose when the guests absorb attention 
that otherwise would be bestowed exclu- 
sively upon members of the home circle and 
in a critical spirit. It is a lamentable fact 
that in most families there is more restraint 
in speech and more consideration in con- 
duct when outsiders are present; this sug- 
gests another valuable service rendered by 
company. Neurasthenia is, in a certain 
sense, a contagious disease: one case fully de- 
veloped may give rise to others, though the 
secondary ones are ordinarily less severe.” 


THE VALUE OF MINDING ONE’S BUSINESS 


“Some one has shrewdly pointed out 
that one fruitful source of mischief in the 
nervous system consists in what may suc- 
cinctly be described as not minding one’s 
own business. People easily fall into the 
habit of fretting over the beliefs and the 
behavior of their associates in matters 
in which individual liberty ought to be 
respected. Why should a man distress 
himself because a fellow-being is fond of 
cheese, which he does not likeP—or goes 
to church, which he does not wish to do? 
It is sound hygiene to live and let live.” 

Sabbath Day, he holds, is of inestimable 
value for the preservation of the nervous 
system. “The deepest degradation to 
which the Sabbath can be subjected is to 
fill it with odd jobs left over from the week’s 
routine. The compulsions of Sunday 
should be from within, not from without. 
So far as possible the day should bring 
complete release from petty habitual cares 
and scope for the idealistic life.”’ 

He recognizes the harm that monotony 
in occupation and association threatens to 
the nervous system and so to the general 
health, but says that the trained mind 
should find it possible to meet the exigency: 

“A store of happy memories and gener- 
ous affections should be competent to 
provide a foil to the depressing influence of 
monotonous circumstances for a time at 
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least. Books have been one of the chief 
resources of those who have contended 
without degenerating against the tedium 
and pettiness of their lot. Memorized 
portions of the best literature may have a 
share in saving intellect and character 
from degeneration. The silent or audible 
rehearsal of such passages may be more 
beneficial than a concert or a play. No 
one can estimate the steadying power that 
has been operative in the minds of our 
ancestors as they have pondered the words 
of the Bible, ‘the ever-open Thesaurus’ of 
immortal truth immortally phrased.” 

To reformers he recommends as a saving 
grace the sense of humor; and suggests that 
“those who have carried the most crushing 
responsibilities for long periods and ren- 
dered the greatest services to mankind 
have frequently been those in whom the 
power of detachment from their cares was 
remarkable.” For an example, he points 
to Lincoln: ‘Those who were near him 
were puzzled and sometimes offended by 
the abandon with which he put aside per- 
plexing problems to enjoy humorous books 
or amusing plays. It was not so plain to 
them as it appears to us now that this 
relaxation was the physical and mental 
salvation of the heavy-laden President.” 

What does all the advice to the ‘‘nervous 
man” simmer down to? Something like 
this—first get a physical examination and 
at the same time unburden whatever wor- 
ries are on your mind. Then live right, 
under the rules of sound hygiene, mental 
and physical. Poise of body and poise of 
what we popularly call ‘‘nerves’’ go to- 
gether. A certain world’s champion who 
knows this well may be seen sometimes 
jogging at a dog trot, like a prize fighter, 
around Central Park, New York City. 
You might guess that he was a lightweight 
pugilist or a “distance man,” but the 
match for which he is training is a test of 
nerves more than of strength, for all he 
wields is a fifteen-ounce cue. His name 
is Willie Hoppe, the champion billiard 
player of the world. He knows well what 
he is about; steady nerves and confidence 
keep company with good health; and one of 
the best ways to win such boons, the ex- 
perts say, is to peel off your coat and go 
after them. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AN EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AND 
THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT COOPERATE TO BRING THE 
JOBLESS MAN TO THE MANLESS JOB 


BY 


SELENE ARMSTRONG HARMON 


NCLE Jimmy and Aunt Louisa 

Pankhurst live on a farm near 

Amboy, in Illinois. Though 

life has held for them health, 

prosperity, and friends they 

have been denied the greatest gift of all: 

they have no children. One day not long 

ago Uncle Jimmy saw displayed in the 

Post Office at Amboy a circular addressed 

to industrial establishments, farmers, and 

other employers of labor. This circular 

announced that the Department of Labor 

of the United States was now prepared to 

receive applications for help, skilled and 

unskilled, and to effect a distribution of 

wage-earners in all parts of the country. 

Uncle Jimmy’s patriotism rose as he 
beheld his opportunity. 

“The United States is the most glorious 
nation in the world,” he remarked to the 
postmaster. “I loved it so much that 
I risked my life for it in the Civil War. 
That’s why | think the Government owes 
it to me to furnish me with a girl—a 
daughter that Louisa and | can love. 
Hand me that application blank, will 
your” 

Then and there the old man applied to 
the Government of the United States for 
domestic help. He asked for a girl who 
would be competent to help Aunt Louisa 
around the house. The wages named 
were three dollars a week. In answer to 
the printed question on the application 
blank: “Are quarters provided (for the 
help): if so, under what conditions?” 
Uncle Jimmy wrote that the girl who came 
to them would be loved by him and Aunt 
Louisa as their own daughter, and that 
their home would be her home. He 
added, in firm, clear handwriting, that 


upon his death she would receive a ten- 
thousand-dollar legacy in return for love 
and affection and services rendered. 

The Amboy postmaster put Uncle 
Jimmy’s application in a franked envelope 
and forwarded it to the United States 
Department of Labor, employment agent 
at Chicago. This official sent the applica- 
tion, along with others received the same 
day from various towns throughout his 
zone, to the Chicago papers that publish 
daily a list of opportunities offered by the 
Federal Government’s employment agency 
to local wage-earners. After a few days 
of investigation the federal agent selected 
the girl whom, out of more than two thou- 
sand applicants for the job, he considered 
best fitted to be the solace of Uncle 
Jimmy’s and Aunt Louisa’s declining 
years. She was an orphan with the good 
Anglo-Saxon name of Mary Smith. 

This is, perhaps, a spectacular instance. 
Yet Uncle Jimmy Pankhurst is only one 
out of approximately 25,000 employers, 
representing trades and industries of 
every degree of importance and also some 
of the professions, who can bear witness 
to the efficiency of the recently established 
federal employment bureau. Mary Smith 
is but one wage-earner out of about 
75,000 skilled and unskilled laborers, 
men and women, who can testify to the 
benevolence of Uncle Sam. The tendency 
of the Government at Washington to-day 
is to become paternalistic, and in no in- 
stance is this fact more strikingly shown 
than in the efforts of the Department of 
Labor to find a job for every willing 
worker, and thus to solve for the most part 
our now recognized national problem of 
unemployment. 
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The federal employment agency now 
being developed by the United States 
Department of Labor had its inception, in 
1907, in an act of Congress directed 
primarily toward the immigrant. By this 
act a Division of Information was created, 
as part of the Bureau of Immigration, to 
promote a beneficial distribution of aliens 
in the states and territories desiring 
immigration. The Division was to gather 
and distribute to aliens, and to any other 
persons desiring it, information regarding 
the climate, resources, and products of 
these states and territories. The debates 
that attended the passage of this bill 
through Congress are of particular interest 
when studied in connection with the efforts 
of the Department of Labor to relieve 
unemployment to-day. They reveal in 
the minds of the men who passed the 
bill a clearly defined intent to relieve our 
big cities of their oversupply of laborers 
by providing these laborers, including ad- 
mitted aliens, with information regarding 
opportunities for work tn less congested 
portions of the country. 

In 1913, the scope of the Division of 
Information was immeasurably broadened 
under the terms of the organic act creating 
the new Department of Labor, of which 
the Division was henceforth to be a part. 
This act provides that “the purpose of the 
Department of Labor shall be to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of wage- 
earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” At first, the employment 
work of the Labor Department was con- 
fined to its New York office. It was not 
until 1914, after a year’s work and plan- 
ning by the Department’s officers, that 
federal extension of activity in behalf of all 
wage-earners really began. 


HARVEST WORK FOR 75,000 LABORERS 


In May of that year the Department of 
Labor received a telegram from the State 
Labor Commissioner of Oklahoma. “We 
will need,” the Commissioner wired, “from 
12,000 to 15,000 men at from $2 to $2.50 
a day, with board, to help harvest and 
thresh our wheat; and 85 per cent. of the 
men so employed will be given employment 
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in this state by the farmers in handling 
the various forage crops, which promise a 
big yield at this time, thereby guarantee- 
ing from four to six months’ steady work.” 

The Commissioner added that the state 
would maintain in several cities free em- 
ployment agencies to aid in the distribu- 
tion of the men. 

The Department of Labor, through its 
Division of Information, promptly gave 
publicity in the newspapers of the country 
to the need of Oklahoma farmers for 
harvest hands. It had bulletins to this 
effect, which also instructed men desiring 
harvest work how to apply to the Okla- 
homa state employment offices, displayed 
in all post offices. Immediately there 
came to the Secretary of Labor a request 
for harvesters for the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, and South Dakota. When the 
needed number of laborers had responded 
to the calls of the Western farmers for 
help, the Department of Labor gave 
country-wide publicity to the fact that 
no more men were wanted. 

The result of this experiment was that 
approximately 75,000 men secured work, 
and of this number a great many found 
permanent homes, in those states that 
had appealed to the Department of Labor 
for workers. That year no grain rotted 
on the ground in Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas, or South Dakota, as had happened 
in other years, for want of harvesters. 
On the other hand, there was no serious 
oversupply of laborers in any one locality. 
While the placing of this great army of 
workers in the harvest fields of the West 
was accompanied by some misadventures 
due to the newness of the system, it was 
accomplished without fees of any sort 
from the working man, and without that 
cruel exploitation which in years past he 
had suffered, in greater or less degree, at 
the hands of corrupt private labor agents. 

The harvest help experiment had barely 
reached its successful termination before 
the need of a national labor-distributing 
agency was again impressed upon the 
Department of Labor. A fire in Salem, 
Mass., destroyed twenty factory plants, 
and about 3,000 homes of factory workers. 
The local relief committee asked the 
coéperation of the Labor Department in 
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securing work and homes for the men and 
women thus thrown out of employment 
and made homeless. Through the Divi- 
sion of Information, the Secretary of 
Labor communicated by telegraph in a 
single day with 313 manufacturers of 
boots, shoes, and textile fabrics in various 
Eastern states, asking employment for 
the workers of Salem. He obtained the 
codperation of the railroads, many of 
which gave free transportation to the fac- 
tory hands for whom these manufacturers 
found work. In a short time 1,500 men 
and women had secured employment in 
other cities than Salem. 

From these not insignificant beginnings 
there has grown a national employment 
agency with branches and sub-branches 
covering the entire United States. To it, 
both men and women workers, skilled 
and unskilled, may apply for work. From 
it, employers in every trade, industry, and 
profession may ask help. In the first seven- 
teen months from January, 1915, when 
the Department of Labor definitely inaug- 
urated its plans to assist the unemployed 
wage-earners of the country to find work, 
this agency received 241,711 applica- 
tions for employment. Within this time, 
24,822 employers applied to it for help. 
The number of persons for whom it actu- 
ally secured work was 74,112. These 
figures do not include the harvest help 
given the Western states in 1914 and again 


in 1915. 
THE ORGANIZATION 


The federal employment bureau is 
organized by zones. There are eighteen 
of these employment zones, each covering 
a territory of two or more states, and 
having its headquarters in a large city, 
with branches and sub-branches in the 
smaller cities and towns. At each of these 
zone headquarters the Government’s em- 
ployment agency is in charge of some ex- 
perienced officer of the immigration ser- 
vice, and an assistant. 

Of the 40,000,000 wage-earners in the 
United States, 8,000,000 are women, and 
women wage-earners are making use of the 
federal employment agency in increasingly 
large numbers. To meet their needs, 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
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Caminetti, who is perfecting the details 
of organization of the bureau for Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, will place in each em- 
ployment zone a woman superintendent. 
These women officers will invite the 
codperation of women’s clubs and other 
women’s organizations, and will work in 
many ways for the welfare of the woman 
wage-earner. 


HOW THE POSTMASTERS HELP 


The Department of Labor has been able 
to bring to the task of organizing its em- 
ployment bureau the vast machinery of 
other departments of the Government. 
Codperating with it are 60,000 postmasters 
of the Post Office Department. The em- 
ployer or the wage-earner may obtain at 
any post office in the United States an 
application blank for help or for employ- 
ment which he or she may fill out and 
deposit in the mails free of postage. It 
often happens that the postmaster is 
familiar with the opportunities for help 
and work which his district offers, and 
that he brings employer and wage-earner 
together without forwarding their applica- 
tion blanks. Otherwise he forwards all 
blanks to the nearest station or substation 
of the Department of Labor. Those 
applications which cannot be matched at 
their respective stations or substations are 
copied by the local agent for future 
reference, and then forwarded to Wash- 
ington, where they are compared with all 
unmatched applications from the country 
at large. Such of these which still remain 
unmatched are then bulletined to all 
stations and substations for future use by 
the local agents. 

Since the establishment of the federal 
employment system, the Labor Depart- 
ment has also received valuable aid from 
the Department of Agriculture. When 
it is remembered that in the counties of 
the various states this latter Department 
has agents, field officers, and corres- 
pondents to the number of 170,000, all of 
them representative men in agricultural 
pursuits, it becomes apparent that these 
can be instrumental in acquainting the 
rural population with the work of the 
employment bureau as no other agency 
could. They have already accomplished 
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much by distributing to farmers the bu- 
reau’s printed blanks. In addition, they 
have made valuable reports to the Labor 
Department on labor conditions through- 
out the country, on the character of the 
work done by wage-earners supplied by the 
Labor Department to farmers, and on the 
treatment accorded these wage-earners by 
their employers. Plans for the further 
development of the national employment 
bureau contemplate a similar codperation 
between the Labor Department and the 
Interior and Commerce Departments. 





NO EXPENSE FOR THE WORKER 


The franking privilege possessed by the 
Government’s departments is also of great 
assistance. This enables the man out of 
a job, no matter in what section of the 
country he happens to be, to communicate 
his needs to the federal employment 
bureau without the expenditure even of 
two cents for a postage stamp. 

Still another element in the success of 
the bureau is the codperation of the press 
of the country, including the newspapers 
printed in foreign languages. By giving 
publicity to the opportunities for work 
which the governmental agency offers, the 
latter newspapers are instrumental in 
securing jobs for many foreign-born wage- 
earners before these have learned to speak 
or read the English language. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate 
the character and variety of the benevolent 
offices which the national employment 
agency performs for both wage-earners 
and employers. For instance, there was 
published in a German newspaper in New 
York City a list of opportunities for agri- 
cultural work offered by the agency. This 
resulted in the distribution, throughout 
twenty-three states, of 630 German men 
and women. The aggregate monthly wage 
of these workers is $14,634.90, not in- 
cluding board and lodging. 

In San Francisco recently the head of 
a great industry applied to the Govern- 
ment’s employment agency in that city 
for a chemist with a knowledge of me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. The 
employer, in filling out the application 
blank, stated that he had a fine oppor- 
tunity for a man with plenty of organizing 
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ability as well as high technical training, 
and added, “He must be a college man, 
necessarily.”” The salary offered to begin 
on was $3,000 a year. Within eight days 
the Government’s agent to whom the em- 
ployer had applied had satisfactorily filled 
the position. 


A CRIPPLE WHO MADE GOOD 


An interesting case is that of a cripple 
who applied at the New York office for a 
position as barn man on a dairy farm. 
The Government’s labor agent sent him 
to a dairy farmer who had applied for help. 
When the cripple arrived at the dairy 
farm, the farmer, greatly incensed at the 
man’s infirmity, refused to ‘let him go to 
work, and immediately communicated 
to the agent his indignation at being 
supplied with “a poor excuse for a man.” 
The agent insisted that the farmer give 
the cripple a chance to show his ability. 
Also, he made the proposition that instead 
of the twenty-five dollars a month named 
as wages in the former agreement, the 
cripple should be allowed to work at the 
rate of a dollar a cow per month, he to milk 
all the cows he could handle. The farmer 
took the agent up on this offer, with the 
result that the cripple has been getting 
thirty dollars a month for his work. 

In July, 1915, the Apple Growers’ As- 
sociation of Hood River, Ore., wrote in 
acknowledgment of the aid given by the 
Department of Labor in securing help 
for the strawberry harvest in their section: 

“You have been of the greatest assis- 
tance in this strawberry harvest in that 
you have given absolutely reliable informa- 
tion to both the grower and the employee. 
We take pleasure in assuring you that we 
look forward to next season’s harvest, 
believing that you will be of greater benefit 
to the grower and employee from the 
experience you have had in the season just 
closed. This certainly is an industry 
that needs just such overseeing as you 
have given it. We hope this good work 
will continue, and that it will be extended 
to the apple industry, which presents a 
great field for your efforts.” 

A great number of similar examples, re- 
lating to both wage-earners and employ- 
ers, could be cited. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AN 


To comprehend the seriousness and the 
extent of unemployment in this country, 


it is only necessary to recall that even. 


when business and industrial conditions 
are normal the number of our unemployed 
is 2,177,000 for twelve months in the year. 
At times of crisis or depression, this great 
army is augmented by hundreds of thou- 
sands, whose distress, after a protracted 
period of idleness, becomes acute. It is 
an outworn theory that unemployment 
exists to such an extent because of the 
shiftlessness or inefficiency of the in- 
dividual without a job. Rather, it is 
recognized as a problem inherent in our 
present industrial system, with its labor 
market unorganized, and with its “irregu- 
larity of industrial operations over which 
the workers have no control.” The fact 
is obvious that to cope with an evil so 
nation-wide and so organically a part of 
our social and industrial whole, some 
federal agency, working in codperation 
with state and municipal agencies, may 
hope to effect what private agencies could 
never accomplish. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE BUREAU 


The success achieved by the national 
bureau within the first year and a half 
of its existence has demonstrated that 
it is feasible for the United States De- 
partment of Labor to undertake not only 
the securing of jobs for seventy-odd thou- 
sand wage-earners, but also, with the aid 
of state and municipal agencies, a solu- 
tion of this country’s employment problem 
asa whole. It now remains for Secretary 
Wilson to secure from Congress the needed 
support and legislation to make effective 
the programme mapped out by him for the 
further development of this bureau. 

This programme calls for, first of all, the 
establishment, by act of Congress, of a 
National Employment Agency in the De- 
partment of Labor. A bill to establish 
such an agency was introduced in the 
lower house of Congress on December 15, 
1915, by Representative Nolan, of Cali- 
fornia, and was referred to the Committee 
on Labor. It provides for a commissioner 
of employment who shall be appointed by 
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the President and for such experts, agents, 
clerks, and other employees as may be 
needed to carry on the work of bringing 
the man and the job together. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Further legislation is needed before an 
obstacle in the way of the federal agency’s 
expansion can be removed. Such legis- 
lation would consist of a law enabling the 
railroads to reduce their transportation 
rates in favor of working men traveling 
long distances to an opportunity under 
the auspices of the Department of Labor. 
Apropos of the need for such a law, Mr. 
T. V. Powderly, the veteran chief of the 
Division of Information, says in a recent 
report: “When men have long been out 
of work, they are necessarily out of money; 
they are doubly handicapped, as they 
cannot secure émployment where they are, 
and have no funds with which to proceed 
to where work may be had. They are a 
dead loss to the Government as a whole; 
they are a burden to the community which 
must support them and their families; 
they are a loss to the community which 
really needs them and their labor, and 
cannot obtain it.” The Labor Depart- 
ment has partially obviated the difficulties 
attending the lack of special transportation 
facilities for working men by having the 
employer in many cases advance the 
amount of the railroad ticket. This ex- 
pedient, however, would not be found 
practicable when there are large bodies of 
laborers to be transported long distances. 

Secretary Wilson’s plans for the expan- 
sion of the federal employment agency 
also include the making of arrangements 
with all great seasonal industries whereby 
the slack seasons of some might become 
the busy seasons of others. This would 
do much to equalize employment through- 
out the year. Along the same line would 
be a federal, state, and municipal super- 
vision of public works. If the expendi- 
tures which are made annually for these 
could be partially suspended during pros- 
perous times, there would then be through- 
out the lean seasons wages and work for 
thousands of men otherwise unemployed. 
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HOLLAND, A GATEWAY TO 
GERMANY 


THE SMUGGLER AND THE LAW—AND HOW THE NETHERLANDS OVERSEA TRUST UN- 
LOOSED THE GRIP OF BRITISH SEA POWER 
UPON DUTCH COMMERCE 


D. THOMAS CURTIN 


ROM the very beginning of the 
war Germany’s trump card has 
been her battering-ram military 
machine. To enable her to win, 
this machine must decisively 

defeat the enemy armies. On the other 
hand the trump card of the Entente 
Powers has been control of the sea. 
Great Britain in particular thoroughly 
believed from the first that her navy would 
eventually strangle Germany. — 

Holland has vividly felt’ both of these 
mighty forces. Her front door opens on 
the North Sea and her back door into Ger- 
many. America is too far removed from 


the great conflict really to breathe the at- 


mosphere of war. The Dutch, however, 
stood right in the wings looking out upon 
the stage where the tragedy of Belgium 
was being enacted. Their southern prov- 
inces echoed with the roar of battle; they 
saw nearly a million Belgians fleeing wild- 
eyed from the sulphur storm, and when 
Antwerp fell they saw the shattered bat- 
talions of Belgium and England fall back 
across their borders. They learned the 
meaning of war without being in it. The 
sight of Belgium writhing in the clutch of 
the conqueror quickened their imagination 
to a not impossible future for themselves. 

Holland began to mend her easy-going 
military ways. One of her early acts, 
however, might cause a twinkle in the eyes 
of any one in the least familiar with Ger- 
man knowledge of invaded territory, for 
the Dutch, in the innocence of their un- 
military hearts, pulled down all cross- 
roads guide-posts in the strategic part of 
the country. Contemplate the dilemma 
and dismay of a German army in darkest 
Holland with no sign-posts to guide it! 


That the Germans might not be outdone 
in this battle of wits, however, a German 
automobile company put advertising signs 
near where the former guide-posts had 
stood, on which were added such directions 
as: “Utrecht, 24 kilometers.’”’ When the 
Dutch became cognizant of this counter 
attack they demolished these signs, but the 
Germans, determined to go down fighting, 
brought suit for the destruction of their 
property. They won the suit. 

Energetic work nevertheless has char- 
acterized the military preparations to 
guard against any trouble which might 
arise with the great neighbor to the east. 
Huge war expenditures have been voted, 
class after class has been called to the 
colors to be trained, the strategic line of 
main defense near Utrecht has _ been 
strengthened, beautiful trees have been 
sacrificed, trenches which are not for 
practice work have been dug, and families 
in some sections have received minute in- 
structions on what to do when certain 
orders are given. 

There has been little friction with Ger- 
many, however, while on the other hand 
there have been and will continue to be 
great problems arising from England’s 
naval pressure. 

A series of official acts in England cast 
dark shadows across the North Sea upon 
Holland. At the outbreak of war, to be 
sure, the British Government adopted the 
Declaration of London of 1909, although 
it had never been ratified and such adop- 
tion prevented the full exercise of sea 
power. But the net was gradually tight- 
ened. On November 2, 1914, the Ad- 
miralty declared that a state of war existed 
in the North Sea and, on December 24, 
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Britain extended her contraband list to a 
degree which spelled chaos for Holland. 
When Germany began her submarine war- 
fare in the following February, Britain de- 
cided that the Declaration of London was 
no longer in force, and by an Order in 
Council, March 11, 1915, declared that no 
commodities of any kind were to be al- 
lowed to reach Germany. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war 
German agents swarmed through Holland 
as through other neutral contiguous coun- 
tries, buying and contracting for every 
scrap of material which might be of future 
use. New dealers in copper, cotton, oils, 
foods, clothing, and the like sprang up, and 
the day of the successful smuggler had once 
more dawned upon the earth. 

But most of the dwellers of this land 
below the level of the sea knew naught of 
the ways of smugglers; they knew only 
that they faced dire need because England 
and France considered goods consigned 
to Holland as possible future imports of 
Germany. Matters went from bad to 
worse. Trade became paralyzed, work 
grew slack, and general discontent arose. 
A deluge of appeals poured in upon a newly 
created trade commission. 


THE N. O. T. 


This commission, known as the Nether- 
lands Oversea Trust, literally saved Hol- 
land. It was established at the Hague 
September 21, 1914, to act as intermediary 
between Dutch merchants and traders and 
the Entente Allies. Their proposition, 
reduced to simplest terms, was that the 
Allies should permit goods to enter Holland 
under the sanction of the N. O. T., which 
in turn should be responsible for them not 
going into Germany. 

The company is managed by a board of 
directors, appointed and dismissed by the 
shareholders, the latter consisting of the 
most powerful business concerns in Hol- 
land, as the Holland-America Line, the 
Amsterdam Bank, and the Netherlands 
Lloyd. The directors, all high in the 
financial world, won the confidence of the 
British Government and the grateful 
approbation of the Dutch people. 

Though the statutes provide for the 
continuance of the company until Decem- 


ber 31, 1919, it will vanish with the war. 
Its first powers were exercised on January 
6, 1915, and after twenty months of activity 
it receives enthusiastic praise throughout 
Holland, while its leaders are looked 
upon as the life-saving crew which is 
rescuing a country surrounded by spiked 
helmets and ships of war. 

The N. O. T. is a new institution, a 
product of the Great War. Nothing of the 
kind has ever existed before, and, there 
being no precedents to which it can refer, 
it has had to grope more or less in the dark, 
with the natural result of a certain amount 
of toe stubs and bumps. 

The modus operandi is simple and theo- 
retically prevents the reéxporting to Ger- 
many of goods brought into the country 
through its medium. Suppose that a 
Dutch merchant desires to import a 
certain commodity. He fills in a form 
issued by the Oversea Trust, the officials of 
which then ascertain if he is a bona fide 
Dutch merchant and is not merely a link 
in the German chain. When permission 
is granted he must furnish the Oversea 
Trust with a bank guarantee to the amount 


of goods ordered, this being a forfeit or _ 


part forfeit should the goods be re- 
exported. The importer is held respon- 
sible for the actions of future consignees. 
The N. O. T. receives as its commission 
one eighth of one per cent., with a mini- 
mum of 2.50 guilders ($1.00). After a 
dividend of 4 per cent. has been paid the 
rest will go to charity. 


DUTCH TRADE UNDER THE N. O. T. 


Dutch imports may be divided into 
three classes. First, there is, as in all 
neutral European countries, a government 
embargo list which forbids the export of 
arms, munitions, leather, meat, fodder, 
and the like. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries similar lists cover ten pages of fine 
print. In Holland, owing to the activities 
of the N. O. T., the list covers considerably 
less than a page. In the second class is, 
with a few specified exceptions, everything 
else. All these commodities must be 
imported through the Oversea Trust in 
the manner described above. The third 
class includes tobacco, coffee, and Medi- 
terranean fruits, but although no N. O. T. 
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permit is necessary to import these the 
reéxportation of these goods is subject to 
the rules of that body. 

Thus problem number one for Holland 
is: Imports and how to deal with them. 
Problem number two concerns itself prima- 
rily with home products and with restric- 
tions upon their export. 

Suppose that a Dutch farmer suddenly 
learns that by taking his cheese, butter, 
milk, and eggs a few miles east he can 
receive three times the amount that they 
bring in Holland. The Dutch farmer 
learned this interesting fact some months 
after the outbreak of war, and ere long 
the Dutch consumer was bitterly com- 
plaining that not only was the price of the 
necessities of life nearly prohibitive, but 
that food could not be obtained in sufficient 
quantities. Meanwhile the farmers were 
driving in cheerfully every week to Rotter- 
dam, Gouda, and other centres, where 
they displayed large rolls of money in the 
coffee houses before walking across the 
street to pass them through the window to 
the receiving teller in the bank. When 
others complained the farmer simply 
claimed the right to sell his produce where 
he could get the most money for it: And 
to remember that in the days when the 
ancestors of these get-rich-quick farmers 
reclaimed the land from the sea more 
people were employed in manuring it than 
could be fed on what it produced! 

The Government, having become a 
buffer between producer and consumer, 
finally decreed that every town should 
each week take an account of the supplies 
on hand, and on the basis of this a certain 
percentage might be exported. 


THE BUSINESS OF SMUGGLING 


We have seen the laws, and now for their 
evasion. It must be remembered that the 
Oversea Trust has no official connection 
with the Government. This should prove 
a very great weakness so far as England 
is concerned, since Government officials 
on the frontier have thus no power to hold 
up goods with the N. O. T. label. The 
N. O. T.’s. only recourse is to fine the 
original exporter, if it bas proof that goods 
have left the country, and refuse him further 
permission to import. Nearly a year after 


the first business of the N. O. T. on January 
6, 1915, a series of events made known to 
the outside world that the Dutch frontier 
was not smuggler-proof. Most people in 
Holland have known this right along 
The Amsterdam Telegraaf asserted that 
Germany was being fed through Holland, 
similar remarks were made across the 
North Sea in the House of Commons, and 
General Snyders, Commander of the 
Armies of the Netherlands, made haste to 
tighten the frontiers. 

The Telegraaf’s revelations of the methods 
of the smugglers and its attacks on the Gov- 
ernment’s laxity in running them down 
finally resulted, in December last, in the 
arrest of its editor, Mr. Schroeder, on the 
technical charge of having jeopardized the 
nation’s neutrality. 

All over the world there are just as clever 
people trying to beat the law as to make the 
law, and it would be as much beside the 
point to argue that, because there exist in 
Holland regulations against the reéxport of 
goods, no goods are reéxported, as to main- 
tain that moonshine whiskey is not distilled 
in the mountains of Kentucky because of 
Federal excise laws. 


METHODS OF SMUGGLING 


In the early days attempts were made on 
a grand scale to get goods to Germany. 
One method was to consign them to a firm 
in Switzerland and to change the destina- 
tion while they were in transit in Germany. 
The N. O. T. met this by inserting a clause 
in its contracts which forbade the reéxport 
of goods to a neutral country through a 
belligerent country. 

Some dealers in oil imported a vast 
amount and then reshipped it all to Ger- 
many, the price received being sufficient 
to allow them to sacrifice their entire 
deposit to the Oversea Trust and still make 
a handsome profit. 

But it is the small smuggler who is 
picturesque. A young man was recently 
banished from the frontier districts of 
Holland. About a year ago he spent all 
his money on one horse and, surreptitiously 
leading the animal across the frontier, he 
received two and a half times what he had 
paid for it. He engineered the act re- 
peatedly and would have become a wealthy 
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man if the authorities had not finally 
stopped his activities. As it was he 
cleared 80,000 guilders ($32,000). 

Many other Dutchmen-have increased 
the value of their horses by leading them a 
few miles in an easterly direction. An 
animal worth 400 guilders on one side of 
the frontier is worth 1,000 guilders on the 
other: Two hundred guilders appears a 
large sum of money to a weary frontier 
guard whose remuneration is considerably 
less than half a guilder a day, if he will but 
look in a specified direction for a short 
length of time. His country is not at war, 
he may consolingly reason, and what mat- 
ters it if just one more horse is turned loose 
into Armageddon! 

In peace time nearly four fifths of the 
Dutch trade with the Rhine was towed up 
the river from Rotterdam in huge canal 
boats. The war has practically killed this 
trade. Canals are easily guarded and it 
is not on them that smuggling is done; 
it is rather along the high roads, by-roads, 
and paths that small quantities of goods 
are dribbled over the frontier. Much of 
the work is done at night, and women and 
girls are particularly active both day and 
night. I know of one girl who continued 
smuggling even after her father was shot 
in one of his attempts. The wide, full 
skirts of the Dutch peasant women have 
become wider and fuller with contraband 
sewed in them. 

The Dutch customs officers have had 
their duties reversed by the war. For- 
merly it was their business to prevent stuff 
unlawfully coming into the country, now 
they must see that it does not unlaw- 
fully goout. The strip of land three miles 
wide running along the frontier is a special 
zone in which the inhabitants need permits 
for all goods which they use. Some dwel- 
lers in the zone, nevertheless, have been 
highly successful in paying off mortgages 
in recent months. 

Although many people are in business 
for themselves in the smuggling game, 
others are but employees in extensive 
systems. One contraband distributing 


concern is known to have its headquarters 
at Rozendaal, whence it sends a stream of 
people, even young boys, across the line 
into Belgium. 


In addition to the “honest’’ smuggler 
one finds the dealer who cheats his confid- 
ing German:‘customer when possible. This 
has happened sufficiently often to cause 
some German newspapers, including the 
Berliner Tageblat, to warn their readers to 
beware of the wily Dutchman. Cases have 
been exposed where German purchasers of 
oil have later had the unpleasant truth 
dawn upon them that they have paid ex- 
orbitant prices for ordinary water that has 
been topped with oil. 

There is, of course, another side to this 
story. Holland is not only the Gateway 
to Germany. It is also the Gateway to 
England. The exports do not all go across 
the lonely frontier of the Eastern heath. 
They sail in little ships across, the North 
Sea and enter the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. Provisions of all sorts go to 
England, and so great is the demand for 
transports of all kinds that ships of in- 
credible antiquity and unbelievable un- 
seaworthiness have been pressed into this 
service. Butter, meat, eggs, but most 
especially vegetables and fruit, are every 
day sent across the North Sea to England. 
A German submarine intercepted a few of 
these ships and brought them to Zeebrugge. 
Upon arrival there it was found that they 
were carrying eggs by the million and other 
things in proportion. 

Now the people in Holland are not 
fundamentally interested in the cause of 
Germany. Like the people of most small 
nations they are interested in their own ex- 
istence. Their big neighbors have never 
treated them very well. Now that they 
are fighting each other, Holland and Den- 
mark and Sweden and Norway and 
Switzerland want to keep out of the strug- 
gle. But meanwhile they sell their wares 
wherever there is a demand for them, just 
as America and every other nation is doing. 
The price of eggs and nothing else in- 
fluences the final sale of this product of the 
industrious chicken. The demand for veal 
carries calves across the sea or across the 
land-frontier. The desire for fresh butter 
influences the butter export westward or 
eastward, but no considerations of inter- 
national politics. 

Holland has war-time interest other 
than that of trade. More news filters 
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through it than through any other coun- 
try, and clashes of opinion not possible 
in a belligerent country result in many 
interesting disclosures. Rotterdam, for 
example, is twelve hours from Berlin and 
the same war-time distance from London. 
It is less than four hours from Brussels and 
only five hours from the great fortress and 
commercial city of Cologne. The traveler 
who left the heart of the British Empire in 
the morning is in the evening jostled by 
the crowd in the narrow Hoog Straat with 
his deadly enemy who has left Unter den 
Linden the same morning. 

Both sides forbid the importation of 
enemy newspapers except by duly author- 
ized persons, and it is in Holland that these 
persons snap up copies of the enemy press 
and hurry them to their respective govern- 
ments and leading newspaper offices in 
London and Berlin, where they are officially 
devoured with searching scrutiny. 

Holland is furthermore a fertile ground 
for skilled correspondents. Some of the 
big London dailies, working entirely inde- 
pendently of the Government and solely 
bent on news scoops, have rivaled the 
agents of the far-famed German secret 
service in obtaining valuable informa- 
tion of enemy plans and doings. These 
correspondents have built up skilled 
corps of assistants who cover every pos- 
sible source of information, and who flit 
to the Belgian border, not always stop- 
ping there. 

One London correspondent attracted 
wide attention by accurately foretelling 
the Second Battle of Ypres more than a 
week before the great German attack. 
This notwithstanding that Germany had 
for some time locked her frontiers to every 
one, even Germans, going out. 

But what about the Dutchman who is 
not a maker of regulations or a breaker of 
them, what of the average citizen of this 
artificial land where countless windmills 
continue to brandish their long arms des- 
pite the war, where canal boats are poled 
through streets of water, where the coun- 
tryman clatters along in his wooden shoes 
while well-dressed men and women alight 
from automobiles before luxurious res- 
taurants and clubs at the Hague? 

When on one occasion | asked a foreign 
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diplomat his opinion on war sympathy in 
Holland he irritably replied: “The Dutch 
are pro-Dutch!”’ I agree with him, but | 
also grant them the privilege to consider 
the welfare of their own country first. 
Some, to be sure, are for Germany, others 
are for the Entente, but all realize the 
true position of their country as a real 
power in the world of to-day. The Dutch 
are a slow-going, hard-working, practical 
people who are careful to make no bluffs 
that they cannot back up. They make no 
idle boast based upon the fact that their 
armies once beat the greatest soldiers in 
Europe and their fleets made proud Eng- 
land strike her flag. 

What they clearly realize is that Hol- 
land is a little nation of only six million 
people and that it stands second among the 
nations in the extent of its colonial hold- 
ings. The Dutch are proud of their little 
navy but they know that it would be quite 
useless for them to attempt to defend their 
colonies. Therefore, although they can 
naturally dispose of their home produce 
where they wish, they do not challenge 
England’s decree that their colonial pro- 
ducts shall be imported into Holland under 
the same conditions that other products 
are imported through the N. O. T. In 
other words, Holland may sell her own 
produce to Germany, but not the produce 
of her colonies. 

On the other hand the Dutch well 
realize that their flat country offers scant 
defense as compared to a mountainous 
country like Switzerland. To be sure, 
they can open the flood gates, but that 
would be only to let the sea destroy some 
of the land in order to bar the Ger- 
mans from the rest—a very desperate 
p®oceeding. 

Finally, Holland, unlike the Balkan 
states, has not the slightest object in 
entering upon a war, except in absolute 
self-defensein which case she would 
undoubtedly fight as valiantly as when she 
drove the Spaniards from the land. She 
plots only against her old, ever-present 
enemy, the sea; indeed, the Dutch have 
already completed plans to roll back the 
Zuyder Zee, which ruthlessly invaded 
their territory in the thirteenth century, 
and so enlarge their country. 
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needle stands in the centre of the scale at zero. 





GENERATING ELECTRICITY FROM DAYLIGHT 
Left: The closed cell: the galvanometer is connected with the two copper plates which are in the box; when closed the 


Right: 





The open cell; the cover has been taken off, allowing the light to 


strike the oxidized copper plate which is in a solution of salt water. The result of the light falling upon the oxidized plate 
produces a current strong enough to throw the needle completely beyond the end of the scale on the galvanometer 


ELECTRICITY FROM LIGHT 


N. Y., read a paper before a special meeting 
of the New York Electrical Society which 
was convened for the purpose of listening to him. 
The paper is called ‘“‘ Preliminary Notes on a New Way 


R'Ny. x Mr. Theodore W. Case, of Auburn, 


of Converting Light into 
Electrical Energy.” It 
has been known for some 
time that. light affected 
certain chemicals and 
metals just as the plate of 
acamera is affected: How- 
ever, although many ex- 
periments have been tried 
to generate electricity 
from the reaction of light 
on certain metals, the re- 
sult has never been more 
than a barely perceptible 
amount. After much ex- 
perimenting Mr. Case dis- 
covered a method by 
which he could convert 
light into enough electri- 
cal energy to ring a bell 
or to light a small electric 
bulb. The discovery is 
simple: two copper plates 
are placed in a solution of 
salt water. One plate is 


oxidized and exposed to,- 


the light, the other is pol- 
ished and kept in the dark. 
When the cover of the cell 
holding the plates and 
solution is opened and the 
light strikes the oxidized 
plate a reaction takes 


place and a current is gen- 
erated which gives about 














It warms from one to a dozen plates of 
quickly and, with the cover down, retains h 
after the electric current is turned off 


A HANDY ELECTRIC PLATE WARMER 
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3%, of one volt and about ;; of an ampere for a 
cell with plates 4 by 5 inches. 
of Iowa University, has figured out that when this 
cell is giving a current of ;; of a volt and sjy9 of 
an ampere it is about equal to that energy derived 
from the sun in growing a corn crop, area for area’ 
The efficiency of this illumination cell is therefore 


Prof. F. C. Brown, 


far in excess of the energy 
utilized in growing corn. 

As yet, of course, gen- , 
erating electricity from 
light is in the experi- 
mental stage, and it may 
always remain there. But 
steam and wireless and 
flying and electricity are 
all recent discoveries, so 
there is the posspbility 
that Mr. Case ha$ made 
the first step toward a 
great new practical dis- 
covery. For the possibil- 
ities of his discovery— 
provided, of. course, that 
it ever can become com- 
mercialized — are poten- 
tially unlimited. 


ELECTRIC PLATE 
WARMER 


HE desirability of 
warm plates for the 
serving of food has 

inspired the invention of a 
simple little electrical de- 
vice in the form of a drum, 
trimmed with nickel and 
mounted on a nickel base, 
with feet of fibre to pre- 
vent the scratching of any 





The distance of the meat from the flame can be regulated 
and the meat reversed by a simple operation without remov- 
ing it from the oven 


surface upon which it may be placed. It is light, 
attaches to the socket of the ordinary electric socket, 
and the manufacturers say that it “quickly and 
uniformly heats one to a dozen plates of various 
sizes;” that, with the cover closed, “heat can be 
retained for an hour” after the electric current is 
turned off; and that the cost of heating the plates is 
“Jess than a cent.” 





SIMPLIFYING THE ART OF BROILING 


The reversible {broiler is of such construction that it can 
easily be adjusted to the oven of practically all the standard 
size gas stoves 


A REVERSIBLE BROILER FOR GAS OVENS 


RECENTLY INVENTED, simple, inexpen- 
sive device that is readily adaptable for use 


in the broiling oven of almost any modern 
gas range makes broiling an easy method of pre- 
paring food. 
By tripping the long lever shown at the left of 


‘ 


TO SAVE THE GARBAGE COLLECTOR’S ENERGY 


A lever, a crane, a cable arrangement with hooks which fit over two nubs on the side of the garbage can, and another 
cable which hooks on to the bottom of the can and which tips it make for a conservation of the garbage collector’s energy 


in Pittsburg, Pa. 

















MAN 


the reversible broiler on 
page 586, the left side of 
the gridiron is released 
from the notched pawls. 
This side then slides down 
into the hollow of the 
“wishbone” curve, a twist 
of a detachable handle on 
the stem of the gridiron 
releases the right side and 
brings it over to the 
notched pawls on the left, 
and the under side is 
swung up to the notched 
pawls on the right, thus 
completely reversing the 
meat—an operation that 
consumes less time-than it 
takes to describe it. The 
shelf-like appendages at 
the side engage with the 
pan-holders or ledges in 
the oven of practically 
every standard gas stove 
and may be raised or 
lowered—also by a de- 
tachable handle — thus 
varying the distance of 
the meat being broiled 
from the flame. 








freezing in winter 
LABOR-SAVING IN GARBAGE COLLECTION 


N CONNECTION with the garbage collection 
system at Grand Rapids, Mich., there are several 
efficient ideas, originated by Mr. William M. 
Walsh, the highway commissioner, that are different 
from other systems. Each collection wagon is 
equipped with a movable crane which can be 
thrown to either side by a lever. A crank, operat- 


AND HIS MACHINES 


| | 


re 


WARM FEET FOR THE TRAFFIC POLICEMAN 


The object of this electrically heated foot-stand is not so 
much to warm the policeman’s feet as to prevent them from 
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ing through a set of cogs, 
controls a wire cable 
which leads through a 
set of pulleys to a beam 
carrying two steel hooks. 
When lowered, the hooks 
fit over iron nubs on 
the sides of the galva- 
nized steel cans used by 
the white wings. When 
raised to the proper posi- 
tion, the cable is locked 
by a ratchet. A second 
cable operates through 
a second set of pulleys 
and terminates in a 
steel hook, which is 
fastened to the bottom 
of the can. A shift of 
gears then permits the 
operator to dump the 
contents of the can in the 
wagon. 

The driver of the wagon 
can easily operate the 
crane without assistance 
and he can care for sev- 
eral collection stations 
each day. Little labor is 
required to dump the 
cans, which hold 400 
pounds of refuse. 

The cleaners propel the cans about the streets 
on a_ two-wheeled framework. When capacity 
is reached the can is set off by releasing a 
hook on the handle which holds a semicircular 
arm in place. The arm terminates in two steel 
hooks which fit the iron nubs on the cans. Empty 
cans are kept on hand at each station. Galvanized 
covers are provided for the full cans at the various 
stations. 











ROUGHING SIDEWALKS WITH AN AIR-DRIVEN TOOL 
._ Work that has hitherto been done almost entirely by hand tooling. Recently, however, when certain cities of the 
Middle West enacted ordinances requiring the roughing of all sidewalk surfaces, the unusual amount of work to be done led 
to the improvising of a portable rig on which are mounted an air-cooled compressor and a 3 horse-power air-cooled engine, 


and a special tool which is driven at about 80 pounds pressure 
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WARM FEET FOR THE TRAFFIC POLICEMAN 
T RAFFIC policemen in northern cities suffer 


from cold feet in the winter time. An idea 

worked out by the Pittsburg Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission and the City Council might 
prove of value in many cities this winter. 

The foot-warmer for traffic policeman is a plate 
183 inches square, and 13 inches thick. It is con- 
nected to an electric plug and switch on a pole at 
thestreet corner. Thecurrent is conducted througha 
flexible armored cable. Theswitch provides for 
four temperatures. The idea is not to warm 
cold feet, but to keep feet from getting cold. 

The method was adopted by the Pittsburg 
City Council in- preference 
to a stationary heater in a 
hut at the curbcorner. When 
the traffic policeman leaves 
his post, or when the weather 
is not severe, he carries the 
heater to the curb 
and pulls the 
plug from the 
socket. 























A MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLING MACHINE 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


it is supplied to a specially-made roughing tool that 
was improvised for the purpose, and with which, 
the manufacturers say, unusually good results have 
been obtained. 


A MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLING MACHINE 


OR drilling all the holes in an automobile trans- 

} mission case at one setting, a machine tool 

company of Springfield, Mass., has recently put 

on the market the multiple spindle drilling machine 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

This machine is of an unusual type, in that the 
drilling of the 46 holes in each transmission case 
is done regardless of the fact that some of the 
holes are on an angle and vary in size from ;4; of 
an inch to 144 inches. Each drill runs at its 
correct speed, and each group of drills has in- 
dependent feed, as well as adjustable knockoff on 
feeds. 

The machine is operated by a 25 horse-power 
motor, through a main driving shaft placed at the 
rear of the machine, con- 
nected to the horizontal 
heads by steel gears and cloth 
Pinions, and connected to 
the vertical head by beveled 
gears. The motor operates 
equally well in 
either direction 
and can be re- 


ree 





For drilling all the holes in an automobile transmission case at one operation, regardless of the fact that some of the holes 
are at an ang e and vary in size. This work has hitherto necessitated the use of five machines 


AIR-DRIVEN TOOL FOR ROUGHING SIDE- 
WALKS 


HE danger to pedestrians of slipping on stone 
or cement sidewalks in the winter months, 
and the difficulties encountered in compelling 

property owners to clear their sidewalks after a 
snow storm have led certain cities in the Middle West 
to enact municipal ordinances requiring the roughing 
of all sidewalk surfaces’ Heretofore this work had 
been done. by hand tooling—a tedious and time- 
consuming method. The unusually large amount of 
it to be done following the enactment of the ordinance 
referred to led to the manufacture of special apparatus, 
in which an air-driven tool is used, by a concern in 
Quincy, Ill. This company furnishes a_ portable 


rig, consisting of an air-cooled compressor, of 19 cubic 
feet capacity, directly connected to a 3 horse-power 
air-cooled engine, both mounted on a steel truck, 
underneath which is a small air tank. The air is 
pumped to a pressure of about 80 pounds, and then 


versed without changing the position of the brushes. 

All moving parts are carefully guarded. Correct 
spindle speeds are obtained through gear reductions 
enclosed in oil-tight boxes on the head. The spindles 
are equipped with ball thrust bearings and universal 
ball joints, and an improved type of arm allows ad- 
justment on the spindle to accommodate different 
lengths of drills. 

The horizontal heads have standard feed, with 
automatic control and quick traverse by a hand- 
wheel. The vertical head and the cluster box slide 
are automatically controlled by the left-hand head, 
through a trip rod and bell crank, which operate 
the jaw clutch on the reversing gears in the gear box. 

Previous to the installation of this machine, it 
was necessary for the company manufacturing the 
transmission case to machine it on five different 
machines, involving seven different operations. The 
time required to drill complete all the holes in the 
transmission case with the new machine is between two 
and three minutes. 














